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Effect of Occupation on Danish Economy 


By the Division of Regional Information and the Finance Division 


Force of circumstances is apparently 
moving Denmark’s national economy 
further and further into the new Ger- 
man economic order. The Danish Gov- 
ernment took action immediately after 
the German occupation on April 9, 1940, 
to meet the problems created by the 
country’s altered position, but much of 
the legislation introduced represented a 
tightening of controls already in exist- 
ence or a shifting of emphasis in admin- 
istrative matters rather than a sudden 
and radical change of direction. Pres- 
‘ent and prospective difficulties therefore 
| apply primarily to the matters of obtain- 
| ing supplies of essential materials and 
| to the change-over from a system based 
on world contacts to one involving purely 
‘continental relationships. As in the 
other occupied countries, the heavy costs 
of occupation, if imposed upon the na- 
tional budget, will seriously affect the 
general financial position already im- 
paired by trade and other economic 


developments. 


Legislative and Administrative Changes 
Speedily Introduced 


Numerous adjustments in laws and 
regulations have been made since the 
German occupation, but the legislation 
thus far adopted seems to have been 
dictated rather by the exigencies of the 


domestic situation than by outside influ- 


ence. Controls already in existence 
eased the impact of the new legislation. 
Rather strict regulation of imports had 
been in effect since February 1, 1932, 
when legislation was enacted with the 
announced purpose of protecting the 
country’s foreign exchange position, and 
control of exports had been introduced 
in 1933 as part of the agricultural crisis 
legislation. The export controls were 
tightened at the outbreak of the war for 
the purpose of safeguarding domestic 
supplies. 

The first step following the occupa- 
tion was a change in party alinement. 
The Government, which for a number of 
years had consisted of Socialists, with a 
sprinkling of Liberals, was reconstructed 
to include members of the Conservative 
and Farmer parties. 

A series of laws on labor, wages, and 
consumption, designed primarily to meet 
the problems arising from the increase 
in unemployment, contained features re- 
sembling those of a completely controlled 
economy, although an effort appears to 
have been made to place compliance with 
the provisions of the measures on a vol- 
untary basis. A Special Arbitration 
Court has been established for settling 
labor disputes within industries con- 
hected with agriculture (packing and 





SUMMARY 


Denmark’s primary economic 
problem since the German occupa- 
tion on April 9, 1940, has been the 
necessity for changing over from 
a system based on world contacts 
to one involving purely continental 
relationships. The animal indus- 
try, the mainstay of Danish econ- 
omy, has been forced by the inac- 
cessibility of the ordinary oversea 
sources of feedstuffs to dispose of 
a considerable proportion of the 
livestock. Temporarily, exports of 
meat products have been increased 
by this action, but shipments have 
gone mainly to Germany and have 
resulted in the accumulation of un- 
usable credits in the clearing ac- 
count. The d fficulty of obtaining 
essential raw materials is being re- 
flected more and more in decreas- 
ing industrial production and grow- 
ing unemployment, and domestic 
consumption of several basic food 
products has been rationed. Ex- 
change restrictions, in existence 
since 1932, have been further tight- 
ened and under present conditions 
transfers of funds to foreign credi- 
tors are not permitted. Loss of 
free foreign exchange normally de- 
rived from exports to the United 
Kingdom and of the earnings of 
the large merchant marine has 
greatly weakened Denmark’s inter- 
national financial position. The 
heavy costs of occupation if im- 
posed upon the budget represent 
potentially a serious impairment 
of the domestic financial situation. 











dairy industries, etc.). A noteworthy 
change has been made from the earlier 
practice of revising wage scales period- 
ically on the basis of variations in the 
official quarterly cost-of-living index. 
The steady advance in this index had 
led to continuous wage increases, which 
in turn helped to swell the prices of 
goods. To break this upward spiral, the 
Government decided at the end of May 
1940, to base the wage levels on the cost- 
of-living index for January 1940, thus 
canceling a number of the wage rises al- 
ready granted. At the same time con- 
trol of prices was tightened and later 
Government decrees placed additional 
raw materials on the ration list, curtailed 
rations of gasoline, fuel oil, lubricating 
oil, sugar, coffee, tea, cocoa, and other 
supplies, and restricted the output of 
soap and cheese. 


Exchange Control Tightened 


Although the exchange restrictions in 
effect since 1932 provided for the repa- 
triation of foreign exchange derived 
from exports and of claims and credits 
abroad, the National Bank had permitted 
certain exceptions. At the end of May 
1940 a law was passed which, in effect, 
placed all gold, foreign exchange, for- 
eign securities, etc., held in the country, 
at the disposal of the National Bank for 
purchase against kroner. In July 1940 
a decree was issued permitting debtors in 
Denmark to liberate themselves from 
debts to creditors in the United States, 
Argentina, Bulgaria, Portugal, Rumania, 
Spain, Yugoslavia, as well as in British 
and French areas, by paying the equiva- 
lent amount in kroner to the National 
Bank. The Bank will credit such pay- 
ments to noninterest-bearing blocked 
accounts of the foreign creditors. Trans- 
fers to the creditors cannot be made 
until more normal conditions of pay- 
ment are reestablished with the coun- 
tries concerned or until special arrange- 
ments are made (such as clearing). 


Claims on German Clearing Account 
Increase Rapidly 


The foreign-exchange position of the 
National Bank, which showed net foreign 
exchange liabilities of 37,800,000 kroner 
at the end of March, was rapidly reverse... 
after the occupation and showed net 
Claims of 75,800,000 kroner at the end of 
May, 284,000,000 at the end of August, 
and 369,300,000 at the end of October. 
Practically all of this amount represents 
claims in the official clearing account 
with Germany. The costs of the Ger- 
man army of occupation are not in- 
cluded in this account and probably rep- 
resent as large a debt to Denmark as the 
trade debt. 


Budget Surplus Converted Into Growing 
Deficit 


For the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1939, ordinary budget results showed a 
surplus of 23,500,000 kroner; results for 
1939-40 showed a surplus of 9,300,000; 
and for 1940-41 the Minister of Finance 
has estimated a deficit of 48,700,000 
kroner. The estimates for 1941-42, as 
submitted to Parliament last October, 
provide for receipts of 522,300,000 and ex- 
penditures of 589,000,000, leaving an es- 
timated deficit of 66,700,000 kroner. 

If German occupation costs, which are 
being advanced by the National Bank, 
were eventually added to the Danish 
budget, the deficit would be greatly in- 
creased, possibly to 500,000,000 or 600,- 
000,000 kroner annually. 
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Foreign Trade Swings Into German 
Orbit 


Germany has always been an import- 
ant factor in Danish foreign trade, nor- 
mally providing a little less than one- 
fourth of the imports and taking nearly 
one-fourth of Danish exports. In the 
past, however, the United Kingdom has 
completely overshadowed Germany as 
an export market, taking well over half 
of the total; it has also furnished a some- 
what greater share of the imports. 
Since the occupation of Denmark by 
Germany and the establishment of the 
British continental blockade, Germany 
has naturally become the principal fac- 
tor in Danish foreign trade in both 
directions. 

The significance of this shift in market 
and supply rests largely in the method 
of doing business, the trade with Britain 
having been on a free-exchange basis 
by which the excess value on the Danish 
export side provided a yearly surplus 
averaging some $54,000,000 in the 1934-38 
period with which Denmark was able to 
purchase feedstuffs for the livestock in- 
dustry, fertilizers, and raw materials, ob- 
tained in large part from oversea coun- 
tries. The wartime trade with Germany, 
though heavily in favor of Denmark, has 
resulted primarily in a rapid accumu- 
lation of unusuable credits in the clearing 
account. From Germany, Denmark is 
able to obtain coal and coke, iron and 
steel products, machinery, textiles, and 
a wide range of other manufactured 
goods, but is unable to get the vitally im- 
portant feedstuffs for the livestcck in- 
dustry which normally account for 60 to 
70 percent of the export trade. Most of 
these supplies are ordinarily obtained 
from overseas, means of payment being 
supplied by the export surplus in the 
trade with Britain. Europe as a whole 
is deficient in such products and would 
in any case be unable to meet Denmark’s 
needs; under wartime conditions it is 
impossible for Denmark to obtain from 
any source the feedstuffs requisite to 
maintain the livestock population, and 
the heavy slaughterings (to be discussed 
later in this article) are a necessary con- 
sequence of this situation. 

Along with the German trade, Den- 
mark has sought to develop an increased 
exchange of goods with the other Scan- 
dinavian countries, Finland, the Soviet 
Union, Switzerland, and other countries 
situated within the continental barrier. 
Finland, Norway, and the Netherlands 
are reported to be interested in getting 
Danish foodstuffs, but there have been 
no evidences thus far of opportunities to 
obtain sorely needed import items in ex- 
change. In the case of Sweden, a defi- 
nite arrangement has already been 
reached. Under this agreement, signed 
at Stockholm on December 20, 1940, cov- 
ering trade in the first half of 1941, Den- 
mark is to ship goods valued at about 
30,000,000 Danish crowns to Sweden and 
to take Swedish exports valued at about 
40,000,000 Danish crowns, of which the 
following are the principal items: Wood 
goods, 16,000,000; pulp, 4,500,000, and pa- 
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per 3,600,000. Payments will be cleared 
through the German Clearing Office in 
Berlin. Since Denmark has large clear- 
ing claims on Germany, and Germany, 
in turn, has claims in its clearing account 
with Sweden, this triangular clearing 
through Berlin will tend to reduce both 
balances. 


Exports Maintained While Imports 
Shrink 


The export trade has been kept at a 
high level throughout the occupation, 
reaching in August 1940 the highest fig- 
ure (155,000,000 crowns) recorded for any 
single month in recent years. Part of 
this high figure may be attributed to ris- 
ing export prices (the export price index 
advanced from 117 to 173 between March 
and October 1940), but greater shipments 
of bacon, fattened hogs, and beef to Ger- 
many are said to be the primary factor 
in the increase. Imports, on the other 
hand, have decreased materially in value 
despite some increase in price levels 
(from 204 for March to 213 for October). 
Moderate recovery occurred in July and 
August, but the value of the trade even 
at the higher 1940 price levels remained 
far below the levels of the preceding year. 
In a general way, the lag in imports is 
ascribable to Denmark’s inability to get 
the needed supplies from the countries 
with which trade is still possible, espe- 
cially Germany. 

The following table shows the develop- 
ment of the foreign trade, so far as avail- 
able, in the months following the Ger- 
man occupation as compared with the 
corresponding months of 1939, in millions 
of crowns: 





Imports Exports 








Month . —_— 
1939 1940 | 1939 1940 

April. __- 114.5 1200.1} 1324) 116.9 
May 147.7 96.9 | 130.3 123.5 
June 146. 6 79.1 | 130. 6 117.7 
July 143.5 86.8 | 138.5 135. 1 
August | 171.7] 1020] 131.7 155.0 
September |} 124.3 92.1 148.0 130.3 
October 143. 8 111.5 118.5 121.1 

1 The large import figure for April represents clear- 
ance through the customs of goods previously stored in 
the free port at Copenhagen. 


Danish farmers started early to effect 
the drastic readjustments necessitated 
by the complete cutting off of the prin- 
cipal sources of such imports, but do not 
seem to have made any definite decision 
as to the extent of the reduction of the 
animal population. In July 1939 the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture re- 
ported that the livestock population con- 
sisted of 3,271,000 cattle, 3,182,800 hogs, 
33,296,000 chickens, and 594,000 horses. 
In some quarters it has been estimated 
that stocks of pigs must be cut by about 
50 percent, to less than 2,000,000, and 
poultry by over 75 percent, to about 
7,000,000. Owing to the slow and costly 
process of rebuilding stocks of beef cat- 
tle, the reduction in this case was ex- 
pected to be less drastic. The rapid 
progress made in depleting the livestock 
population is illustrated by the following 
estimate of the situation in November 
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1940: Cattle 2,976,000 (of which 15 

milk cows) , 2,528,000 hogs, and 11 Sena r 
chickens. Though numerically inferior 1 
possibly most significant from a long. | ege 
range point of view is the reduction of fol! 
nearly 10 percent in the number of beef on 
cattle. Even the number of horses jg 
apparently being reduced, despite their 
enhanced agricultural importance result- 
ing from the restrictions placed on the 
operation of motor-propelled vehicles, 


Livestock Problem Dominates Agricul- Mas 


tural Situation = 
: ™ Aug 
Increases in agricultural production “0! 


in Denmark following the war of 1914.33.” 
as indicated in a recent study of the = 
Danish agricultural situation, have made 
the country somewhat less vulnerable to 
a complete shutting off of imported feed- 
stuffs than in the earlier period. Neyer. — 
theless, the maintenance of the livestock pt 
population has continued to require | M% 
heavy imports of grains (wheat ang | J. 
corn), oilcake and meal, bran, and oi. | sont 
seeds for feeding. The net import | 
value of such products (deducting ex. = 
ports of vegetable oils and oilcake from Ec 
total imports) has been in the neighbor. 
hood of $50,000,000; of these the pring.  D 
pal items were some 720,000 metric tons tria 
of fodder cakes (out of a consumption fact 
of 877,000), almost 300,000 metric tons | ™& 
of oilseeds, 130,000 metric tons of corn | P* 
and about 200,000 metric tons of wheat just 
(used for human consumption but en. , EU 
abling domestic wheat, which was less low! 
suitable for milling, to be used primarily | A¥ 
as a feedstuff). lowe 
The immediate effect of these whole | ™™ 
sale slaughterings is already reflected in en 


June 


available data on production and trade inl 
in animal products, and some of the | en 
longer range effects on Denmark’s eco. | “8 
nomic position are foreshadowed. Trade A 
in bacon in the months following the oc- mot 
cupation was somewhat under the pre- ms 
ceding year’s levels, as Germany has | : 
Shown greater interest in obtaining live pote 
hogs in contradistinction to the British 8 
practice of importing meat products. ws 
Bacon production, as opposed to exports, thos 
has shown little change, but no infor- enge 
mation is available as to whether the in- cord 
creased supplies have been consumed abot 


locally or stored for future use or export. | equi 
The combination of active bacon produc: | gas, 
tion and hog exports can, of course, be | gage 
continued only at the expense of 2! og 

further depletion of the hog population | pay, 


Reduction in cattle herds has already Nop; 
had its counterpart in a decline in eX-| yey 
ports of butter and in milk production, | ¢ 00¢ 


along with a sharp rise in beef produc- As 


tion. Butter exports in October 194 | feeg; 
amounted to only 5,400 metric toms 4 | crea; 
against 15,300 tons in October 1939. The | beet; 
dairy products industry has been it- quen 
creasingly prominent in Danish export of tt 


trade, taking a position close behind) cons 
meat products, with shipments of but: | Ur 
ter, cheese, and condensed milk in 1937, mow 
totaling $84,236,000 or nearly 25 percent | maki 
of the total export trade in that yeal.| by y 
The effect of killing off poultry was Te prog 
flected less promptly in egg output, bul, _ struc 
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from August on, this became even more 
grastic than the fall in butter production. 

The output of milk, beef, bacon, and 
eggs since April 1940 is shown in the 


’ ¢ollowing production index figures (based 


on 1935 as 100): 








El 
Milk Beef 
Month “| ‘ sie tne 
| i940 | 1939 | 1940 | 1939 

peg | 103 | 108 45} 118 
April. | 2} 125| 155] 121 
ha } 1s] 17] 14] 92 
valy 9) 1s} M4) 99 
an &8 111 188 114 
Tet 76} 101] 263 135 
Osher 69 90 | 208 137 
———— a $< —————— $$$ 

Bacon Eggs 
Month am —— 

| 1940 1939 | 1940 1939 

— | | | —— 
| 79 95] 184 | 186 
Apel | 114 85 | 210 | 196 
June | 91 106 | 174 164 
July_- 127 87 | 133 144 
| ‘August | 101 103 | 99 137 
September 110 89 78 126 
October 86 rr 44 | 70 





Economic Activity Seriously Impaired 


Denmark is not primarily an indus- 
trial country, but stimulation of manu- 
facturing had been a feature of Govern- 
ment policy for several years, and 
production had attained a record height 
just before the outbreak of the war in 
Europe. A sharp decline occurred fol- 
lowing the German occupation, and in 
August the production index reached the 
lowest point recorded since 1932, re- 
maining at a low level in September. 
Stocks of raw materials, already low early 
in 1940, are dwindling and many leading 
Danish factories are said to be on the 
verge of suspending operations. 

Following the occupation, 100,000 auto- 
mobiles were put out of commission by a 
shortage of fuel, and the remaining 50,- 
000, of which about 37,000 were trucks, 
operated on limited rations. More re- 
cently the number has been further 
reduced and the motorcars in use have 
been restricted largely to official vehicles, 
those operated by physicians, and trucks 
engaged in transporting supplies. Ac- 
cording to the most recent estimates, 
about 5,000 motor vehicles have been 
equipped with generators utilizing wood 
gas, These are principally trucks en- 
gaged in transporting fuel, milk, and 
other foodstuffs. Rail traffic is said to 
have been curtailed about 50 percent. 
Normally Denmark imports annually 
over 800,000 metric tons of petroleum and 
6,000,000 metric tons of coal and coke. 

As a result of the shortage of imported 
feedstuffs, Danish farmers have in- 
creased the utilization of the tops of 
beets and other root crops. The conse- 
quent increase in demand for silos is one 
of the few favorable developments in the 
construction industry. 

Unemployment in Denmark has been 
mounting, and the Danish Government is 
making strenuous efforts to cope with it 
by providing an enlarged public works 
program, including road and bridge con- 
struction, exploitation of peat bogs, etc. 
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The number of unemployed among mem- 
bers of unemployment insurance groups 
increased from 89,500 in August to 96,300 
in October, as compared with 56,000 and 
90,000 during the same months in 1939. 
(The August 1939 figure is the lowest 
reported since 1930.) 

Offices for the recruiting of Danish 
workers for Germany have been estab- 
lished in a number of cities. It is un- 
derstood that approximately 20,000 
Danes are already employed in Germany 
and a further sharp increase is expected. 
So far, unemployment has been most 
widespread in building, bookbinding, and 
ocean transportation. 


Prices and Living Costs Soaring 


Danish authorities have sought to keep 
down prices and living costs, but despite 
their best efforts prices have been stead- 
ily mounting. The wholesale price index 
moved from 166 in March to 190 in No- 
vember 1940 (1935 equals 100). In 1939 
the indexes for these same months were 
109 and 138, respectively. 

From various sources come indications 
that the relative increase in the cost of 
living in Denmark is among the highest 
in continental Europe. 

Rising export prices for agricultural 
products have tended to improve the 
prospects of the Danish farmers, but ac- 
tual gains, if any, are held to a minimum 
by the higher cost of both production 
and consumption goods and the scarcity 
of many products. 


Supply Problems Paramount 


Improved production methods intro- 
duced following the World War have 
greatly heightened the efficiency of Dan- 
ish agriculture, and in recent years only 
about 10 to 20 percent of Denmark’s 
grain requirements for flour and feed 
have been imported. Corn has been the 
leading grain import, part of it coming 
from countries of southeastern Europe, 
but the greater share from North and 
South America. Domestic production of 
the bread grains (wheat and rye) has 
been sufficient to meet milling require- 
ments, but as Danish wheat is not well 
adapted for milling, it was customary to 
use the domestic grain principally for 
feed and to import wheat for flour. 


(Practically all the wheat imports have - 


come from the Americas, and rye has 
been brought in from eastern Europe.) 
Following the outbreak of the war, Dan- 
ish authorities adopted measures pre- 
venting the use of bread grains for cattle 
feed. 

The livestock industry’s heavy con- 
sumption of high-protein feeds in the 
form of oil meal and cake has been cov- 
ered by imports. The meal and cakes 
have been obtained in European coun- 
tries and the oil seed used by the domes- 
tic crushers has originated overseas. 

In order to maintain high crop yields 
Danish farmers have had to use artificial 
fertilizers. In 1939 imports accounted 
for about half of the consumption of 
artificial fertilizers, and even the domes- 
tic fertilizer industry is dependent on 
raw materials imported from abroad, 
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Root crop yields have been sufficient 
to meet domestic needs. Potato and 
sugar production has yielded small sur- 
pluses for export. 

Danish industrial production is de- 
pendent on imported raw materials, and, 
as has been mentioned above, the produc- 
tion index has begun to reflect the dwin- 
dling of stocks. An important share of 
the raw materials such as cotton, wool, 
petroleum, oilseeds, copper, and rubber 
has been obtained from oversea sources. 
Before the war large quantities of coal 
and iron and steel were received from the 
United Kingdom. 


Ration System Being Extended 


The Danish Government issued ration 
cards for bread shortly after the out- 
break of the war in September 1939. 
More recently restrictions have been 
placed on the sale of such articles as 
butter, oatmeal, certain animal and vege- 
table fats and oils, cream containing over 
20 percent butterfat, and cheese con- 
taining over 30 percent butterfat. 

It is indicated that this action has been 
taken to assure the population adequate 
supplies and at the same time increase 
butter exports. In 1939 Denmark pro- 
duced 182,900 metric tons of butter of 
which 33,100 metric tons were consumed 
locally. 


Merchant Shipping Income Greatly 
Reduced 


The Danish commercial shipping fleet 
has been one of the significant sources 
of national income in the past. In 1939 
the income from _ shipping services 
amounted to over 400,000,000 crowns. 
On June 30, 1939, this fleet was reported 
to consist of 705 ships having a registered 
gross tonnage of 1,175,000. Since an im- 
portant part of this fleet is engaged in 
foreign freight service a large number of 
ships were in foreign parts at the time 
of the occupation in April 1940. At the 
present time over one-third of the Dan- 
ish merchant tonnage is estimated to be 
lying idle in neutral ports, almost an 
equal amount in British service, and the 
remainder of the fleet in Danish ports. 
Opportunity for using ships in home 
ports in profitable service appears lim- 
ited. 





Japan Plans More Trips and 
Bigger Planes 


In view of the congestion on the air 
line between Tokyo and Bangkok, inaug- 
urated in June 1939, the Japan Air Trans- 
port will put additional planes into serv- 
ice in the near future. 

Between June and the end of October 
414 persons applied for accommodation 
but 345 had to be turned down. To miti- 
gate the congestion, the Japan Air 
Transport plans to double the present 
weekly trip. In addition, larger planes— 
probably the 11-passenger Mitsubishi 
MC-20 or a 21-passenger American 
plane—will be used instead of the pres- 
ent Mitsubishi 5-passenger planes, 
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U. S. Dominates World Refrigerator Marke 


While mechanical household refrigera- 
tors have been in use in the United States 
for 40 years or more, the present-day 
household refrigeration industry dates 
from around 1918. In this relatively short 
space of time the industry has grown by 
leaps and bounds until today it is esti- 
mated that more than half of the wired 
homes of the United States are equipped 
with mechanical refrigerators. 

Up to 1920 only 10,000 units were sold 
in the United States, the average price 
paid being around $600. At that time 
about 12,500,000 homes used ice refrigera- 
tion at some time during the year. At 
the beginning of 1940, trade estimates 
placed the number of homes using me- 
chanical refrigeration at 13,700,000, or 
more than the number using ice refriger- 
ation 20 years ago. 


One Out of Every Fourteen Manufactured 
Is Exported 


During the last decade, about a million 
electrical refrigerators were exported 
from the United States. The ratio of 
exports to production in a single year 
has varied from 1 in 22 to 1 in 10, and 
has averaged 1in 14. The United States 
is the leading foreign supplier in most 
world markets. The proportion of the 
United States in some of the markets 
having a definite import classification for 
domestic electric refrigerators follows: 
Cuba, Ecuador, and El Salvador, 99 per- 
cent each; Argentina and Peru, 96 per- 
cent; Netherlands Indies, 95 percent; 
Syria, 91 percent; Palestine and Thai- 
land, 88 percent; Malaya, 85 percent; New 
Zealand, 80 percent; Uruguay, 75 per- 
cent; Ceylon, 50 percent; and French 
Indochina, 25 percent. 


United States Leads World Production 


Accurate data relative to world pro- 
duction of household refrigerators are 
not available. It is a certainty that more 
than 90 percent are produced in the 
United States. Production in Canada is 
between 50,000 and 60,000 units a year; 
production in Germany is about the 
same. Sales in Sweden, controlled large- 
ly by Electrolux, total 25,000 units a year, 
and an equal number have been exported 
from that country during recent years. 
Denmark has produced some electric re- 
frigerators, but the total is believed to 
have been small. Limited numbers have 
also been produced in Hungary, Norway, 
Belgium, Netherlands, Switzerland, 
France, and Italy. Outside Europe, Aus- 
tralian plants, perhaps, are of most in- 
terest; production of electric units in 
that country numbers about 14,000 each 
year. Japanese production is not known. 
A probable world total is slightly more 
than 2,000,000 annually. 
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SUMMARY 


Up to 1920 only 10,000 house- 
hold refrigeration units had been 
sold in the United States; at pres- 
ent the number in use exceeds 14,- 
000,000. One out of every 14 re- 
frigerators manufactured in the 
United States is exported. More 
than 90 percent of the world’s 15,- 
000,000 household refrigerators has 
been produced in the United States. 
Mechanieal refrigerators last 
longer in temperate zones; more 
energy is required in the Tropics. 
All other things being equal, the 
size of boxes purchased would in- 
crease uniformly w:th temperature 
ranges; low purchasing power and 
other factors, however, operate to 
modify purchasing habits, particu- 
larly in the Tropics. Electric re- 
frigerator purchases in United 
States have shifted to those of 
larger capacities in past 5 years. 
The electric refrigerator is the 
largest of domestic-appliance in- 
vestments in the United States, the 
$2,800,000,000 so invested being 
from 30 to 25 percent of the total 
of all domestic current-utilization 
investments. 











Number in Use Exceeds Fifteen Million 


Reports from United States Foreign 
Service officers account for 1,215,000 re- 
frigerators in use in various foreign coun- 
tries. The maximum total in use outside 
the United States is probably 1,500,000, 
making a world total for January 1940 
of 15,200,000. The percentages of the 
world total in use in various countries are 
shown in the following table: 





Per- Country 


Cot 
ountry cent cent 


United States 90.20 India (British 0.13 


Canada 3 2. 63 Algeria .10 
Germany - 1.32 Malaya (British 10 
Australia : 1.12 Philippine zslands 09 
United Kingdom 99 | Uruguay aM OS 
New Zealand 30 || Turkey } .O8 
Argentina. __- . 23. Shanghai (China) 07 


Cuba Cae .14 
Italy_. 13 


Palestine 04 
Remainder of world| 2. 25 





Climatic Conditions Determine Market 
Areas 


Adverse climatic conditions require the 
use of additional motive power to pro- 
duce the same refrigeration result. High 
temperatures affect the efficiency of the 
condenser and the horsepower of the 
motor, increase the heat leakage into 
the refrigerator, and increase the tem- 
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perature at which foods are introduces | 
into the box. High humidities add a 
additional load, as the moisture-lade, 
air is introduced into the box when th 
door is open and increases the therma) 
conductivity of the installation. 


Life of Units Less in Tropics 


Because of the additional load im poseg 
by climatic conditions, the average life g 
electrical refrigerators is less in the Trop. 
ics than in the United States. Ciep. 
fuegos, Cuba, has 6,200 hours yearly dy. 
ing which the temperature is 70° F,, o, | 
more, compared with 1,800 hours at tha | 
temperature for an average of 37 scat. 
tered American cities. Cienfuegos aly | 
has 8,500 hours (out of 8,760 in a year) | 
during which the temperature exceed; 
50° F., compared with 4,800 hours in the 
American cities. Based on operating sta. 
tistics of 26 American refrigerators, an¢ 
considering that the indoor temperatur 
during the remainder of the year j; 
maintained at 70° F., the refrigeration 
load would be 1! times as great ip 
Cienfuegos as in the American Cities 
Allowing for additional loads as humidity 
increases, it appears that the operating 
time or load in adverse climatic cond- 
tions abroad may be as much as twit | 
that, on an average, in the United States 

In Aden, where the climate is hot an¢ 
dry, the estimated life of mechanical re. 
frigerators is 6 years. In India the aver: 
age life is 5 years. 

A report from Habana, Cuba, state 
that “high temperature and humidity 
will affect mainly the external finish ant 
insulation of the units” (electrical refrig- 
erators). In some instances, insulation 
has been found to become defective afte 
a period of 5 or 6 years. According t 
Air Conditioning and Refrigerating New 
of November 20, 1940, “In exceptionally 
hot, humid climates, insulation is apt t 
become moisture-laden rapidly.” Th 
opposite effect—that is, a lighter load ani 
longer life—can be expected in Kauna 
Lithuania, where there are only 8 
hours in the year during which the ten: 
perature exceeds 70° F., or greater, ant 
3,200 hours during which the tempers 
ture exceeds 50° F. 








Influence of Temperature on Size of Bot 
Sold 


If purchasing power and electric rate 
are similar, the most popular size of It 
frigerator would increase uniformly # 
the temperature increased. High electri 
rates decrease the popularity of th 
larger refrigerators, as illustrated by é 
report from Belize, British Honduras 
The climate of Belize is quite uniform 
The maximum temperature during th 
period from 1906 to 1932 was 90° F. AP 
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proximately the same temperature is 
reached every month; humidity is high, 
averaging 92 and 95 percent in all months. 
Righty-eight percent of the 178 refrigera- 
tors owned by the Electrical Department 
and leased by it are 4 cubic feet in ca- 
pacity, 10 percent are 6% cubic feet, and 
2 percent are 8 cubic feet. The small size 
is most popular because of the high cost 
of electric current—8 cents a kilowatt- 
hour for domestic appliances (the light- 
ing rate is 20 cents a kilowatt-hour). 
The average value of refrigerators ex- 
ported from the United States to the 
regions between the 75° F. isotherm south 
latitude in July and the 75° F. isotherm 
north latitude in January generally ex- 
ceeds $90, and between the winter iso- 
therms 60° F. and 75° F. the average is 
$80 and $90. 


Refrigerator Sizes in Demand 


The size or capacity of refrigerators in 
greatest demand is determined by a com- 
promise between conflicting conditions. 
As the climate becomes temperate and 
cool, the size of box required decreases. 
National Electrical Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation statistics of sales in the United 
States and shipments to Canada in Sep- 
tember 1940 show that during that month 
25.2 percent of the shipments to Canada 
consisted of boxes less than 5 cubic feet in 
capacity, compared with 8.8 percent for 
sales in the United States. Shipments of 
boxes less than 6 cubic feet in capacity 
were three times as large in Canada as 
in the United States during the same 
month. During September 1939, 25.1 
percent of the shipments to Canada were 
of boxes less than 5 cubic feet in size and 
37.8 percent were of less than 6 cubic feet. 
In Sweden sales of boxes less than 3.5 
cubic feet in capacity account for 35 per- 
cent of the total; of boxes less than 5.4 
cubic feet, 65 percent. Swiss purchases 
are as follows: 20 percent of 2.3 cubic 
feet; 30 percent, 3.1 cubic feet; 40 per- 
cent, 4 cubic feet; 5 percent, 5 cubic feet; 
and only 5 percent are of 6 cubic feet or 
larger. In Egypt, 30 percent of the pur- 
chases are of boxes less than 5 cubic feet 
in capacity as contrasted with Swiss pur- 
chases of 90 percent of this size; 23 per- 
cent are of 6 cubic feet, and 17 percent 
are of 7 cubic feet and over. 


The influence of economic conditions 
on the market for electric refrigerators 
is best illustrated by the changes in sales 
in the United States. Sales of boxes of 
less than 5 cubic feet in 1934 accounted 
for 36 percent of the volume. Percent- 
ages for other sizes were 23 percent for 
boxes of 5 to 6 cubic feet; 19 percent for 
boxes of 6 to 7 cubic feet; and 22 percent 
for those of 7 cubic feet and more. By 
1939 the percentage and size relations 
had shifted to 13 percent for boxes of less 
than 5 cubic feet; 19 percent for those of 
5 to 6 cubic feet; 58 percent for 6 to 7 
cubic feet; and 10 percent for 7 cubic 
feet and more. This shift was gradual. 
The average percentages and sizes for the 
past 6 years were 21 percent for boxes less 
than 5 cubic feet in capacity; 26 percent 
from 5 to 6 cubic feet; 38 percent, from 
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6 to 7 cubic feet; and 15 percent, for 7 
cubic feet and more. 

In Peru 70 percent of the sales are of 
the 4-cubic-foot size, and the remaining 
30 percent are of 5 and 6 cubic feet. 
In Chile most of the boxes sold are of 4 
cubic feet; but price consideration is the 
element which prevents the predomi- 
nance of sales of the 5- and 6-cubic-foot 
size, which are the ones desired. In 
Haiti, 60 percent are of 4 cubic feet, and 
the rest, as in Peru, are 5 and 6 cubic feet. 
Economic conditions are the determining 
factor. 

For other appliances economic pres- 
sure does not create the same trend. 
It appears that the box of 6 to 7 cubic 
feet is the balance point of the ability 
and the desire to purchase in the average 
climate of the United States. In appli- 
ances such as washing machines and 
ironers the decision to purchase or forego 
entirely is made in accordance with 
changing economic conditions. 

Summarizing these influences, in- 
creased temperatures increase the size 
of the refrigerator desired, while the lack 
of purchasing ability and high electric 
rates are the usual reasons which de- 
crease the size obtained. Except in the 
coolest climates, it is seldom that the 
ability to purchase will equal the desire 
to obtain a size adequate to needs. 


Saturation of Markets 


In the United States the electrical re- 
frigerator is the largest of the domestic- 
appliance investments, representing 
about $2,800,000,000 out of $8,800,000,000 
invested in domestic current-utilization 
equipment. The trade has estimated 
that 56 percent of the occupants of wired 
homes in the United States have electri- 
cal refrigeration; in Canada the percent- 
age was placed at 25. The ownership of 
other appliances—for example, vacuum 
cleaners—is about 48 percent in the 
United States and 44 percent in Canada. 
Washing machines are also close—60 per- 
cent in the United States and 51 percent 
in Canada. 


Competition of Other Forms of Refrig- 
eration 


In 1939 the United States exported 
7,096 ‘Mechanical refrigerators other 
than electrical; that is, gas or kerosene 
operated,” valued at $766,257. Eighty- 
two percent of these were sold in the 
Western Hemisphere, 11 percent in Asia, 
5 percent in Africa, and 1 percent each in 
Europe and Oceania. 

The gas refrigerator is made in a num- 
ber of countries. In Australia, 10,000 are 
manufactured annually. The electric in- 
dustry of that country makes only 7,500 
complete electrical units and imports the 
compressors of 6,500 more to be incorpo- 
rated into boxes made locally. In addi- 
tion, 2,500 kerosene refrigerators are sold. 
Thus, the sales of the motor-operated 
and heat-absorption types are about 
equal. In England the gas refrigerator is 
popular, although no data are available 
on its relative standing. Competition in 
Switzerland from the gas-operated unit 
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is slight. In that country the dry-ice 
(CO.) refrigerator, made under the name 
“Carba” is making sales, although service 
is available only in cities. No gas-burn- 
ing models are available in Bulgaria, 
but kerosene types are available. Gas 
refrigerators are competitive and are 
used extensively in Hungary. In British 
East and South Africa and in Portuguese 
East Africa the principal competition 
with the electric box is from the kero- 
sene-operated Electrolux of British man- 
ufacture. Electricity as a source of heat 
for the absorption unit is offered in West 
African colonies, but the cost of the re- 
quired 1,000 kilowatt-hours a year does 
not make it competitive with the gas and 
kerosene types. In Egypt the cost of ice 
is very low. A block of ice sufficient for 
a family for 36 hours sells for 712 cents. 
Comparatively high electric rates make 
the competition from ice very keen. 


Few Countries Yet Competitive 


The electrical-refrigeration industry, 
practically speaking, is but 20 years old. 
The manufactured-ice industry is about 
100 years old. The manufactured-ice in- 
dustry in 1920 was supplying only half 
the families in the United Satets with 
refrigeration. The use of ice outside the 
United States was limited to a much 
smaller proportion of the population. 
Ice creams and cool drinks have been in- 
troduced in many countries only in the 
last 20 years. Lacking a large domestic 
market, European producers have not in 
normal times shown ability to meet 
American competition. 

Australia, formerly an import market 
for refrigerators, is now manufacturing 
its own equipment and may in the future 
offer competition in areas now depend- 
ent upon American production. 

The factories of Argentina and a num- 
ber of other localities appear to be de- 
pendent upon American production of 
the mechanical parts. Except for a few 
scattered sales, Japanese production has 
shown no inclination to become com- 
petitive outside the zone of direct market 
control. 

The effects of tropical humidities and 
temperatures on the finish, insulation, 
and mechanism and life of the equip- 
ment under severe conditions, should re- 
ceive the careful consideration of Ameri- 
and mechanism, and life of the equip- 
tend markets into areas where these fac- 
tors may give rise to serious problems. 





Model Glider’s Long Flight 


An unofficial world’s record was estab- 
lished at a model glider competition held 
at Japan’s Glider Field in Osaka recently 
in celebration of the 2,600th anniversary 
of the founding of the country. 

The competition was for model gliders 
built by students of the Osaka Boeki 
Gakko (a trade school) and each flight 
was timed by the students. A glider built 
by the instructor at the school’s glider 
section with a 2nd class glider pilot re- 
mained in the air for more than 22 
hours when it disappeared from view, 
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News by Countries 


Note.—Further details of announcements, marked with an asterisk (*), may be obtained by interested American exporters upon 
specific request to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or any district office of the Bureau. 


Aden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel Post Service Resumed.* 


oe 
Algeria 

Business in January 1941 registered 
little change from previous months. 
Foreign trade continued dull, being lim- 
ited mainly to foodstuff shipments to 
France. Imports, as indicated by negli- 
gible foreign exchange transactions, re- 
mained insignificant. Domestic com- 
merce was restricted to a cash basis, with 
most commodities under official control. 
Supply of commercial bills expanded 
slightly, and demand for agricultural 
credit was somewhat better. The vol- 
ume of unemployed money was further 
augmented by funds from unoccupied 
France. Speculative activity in stock 
market expanded following similar trend 
in real estate. 


Exchange and Finance 


Bank Rates.—The Bank of Algeria re- 
duced its discount rate from 412 to 3 
percent on January 16. The Bank will 
make advances on the security of all Gov- 
ernment paper with a maturity of less 
than 2 years for 30 days at the rate of 
2 percent. These advances are not re- 
newable. 

Internal Loan Floated.—An internal 
loan of 250,000,000 francs was authorized 
December 31, 1940, and the terms of issue 
were published January 17, 1941. The 
bonds will bear interest of 5 percent and 
will be issued at 98.5. The loan was over- 
subscribed within an hour. 


Australia 
Commercial Law Digests 


Western Australia: Mining Law.—Aus- 
tralian mining lands reportedly may be 
held and worked in three ways: Prospect- 
ing areas, claims, and leases. 

Any person whose application may be 
acceptable to the responsible Minister, 
except an Asiatic or African alien, may 
upon payment of fees amounting to some 
15s. acquire a “miner’s right.” This en- 
titles the party to mark off, apply for 
and hold a certain maximum area of 
Crown land as a “prospecting area.” 
Upon discovery of gold or other minerais 
in paying quantity upon any such pros- 
pecting area, the miner must report it, 
and he may then apply for a reward 


claim covering a portion of the prospect- 
ing area (based on a scale set out in the 
regulations) or if the gold is not alluvial, 
he may apply for a “reward lease” cover- 
ing the whole of the prospecting area. 
If the gold is alluvial, the miner, or any 
other person holding a miner’s right, may 
mark out and work one or more claims 
in the area. However, anyone thus se- 
curing a claim must work one man on 
each claim so marked out during each 
and every working day that he is not ill 
or prevented by some emergency from 
doing so, or else he forfeits any claim not 
worked to any other miner who moves in 
upon it and does exploit it. Claims are 
little used in this state except in lifting 
alluvials. A “reward claim” is registered 
free of charge and runs indefinitely with- 
out rental as long as the holder works it 
as required by the regulations. A “re- 
ward lease” is one on which all or any 
part of the first 5 years’ rental and part 
of the registration fee may be remitted. 
The tenure of prospecting areas and 
mining claims is contingent upon the 
maintenance of miner’s rights, while that 
of a lease is not. 

The Governor may grant to any per- 
son not an Asiatic or African alien a lease 
of any Crown land for gold mining opera- 
tions except: Land which in the opinion 
of the responsible minister is likely to 
contain alluvial gold susceptible of being 
worked by ordinary methods, or land oc- 
cupied by virtue of a miner’s right unless 
the holder consents to the leasing of 
such land, or unless the applicant for the 
lease of such land, other than a claim, 
shall first make compensation to the 
holder as assessed by the warden, or un- 
less the land, not being a claim, is to be 
used for operations below the surface on 
certain prescribed conditions. 

In general, the area covered by any 
Single lease may not exceed 24 acres and 
the length of any such area, where prac- 
ticable, may not exceed twice the width 
thereof. However, if the land is such as 
would be likely to contain alluvial gold, 
but already worked and abandoned, or 
if despite the likely presence of alluvials 
is deemed suitabe for leasing on account 
of its great depth or excessive wetness 
or the costliness of appliance required for 
development, the lease may cover 48 
acres. 

Boundaries extend vertically down- 
ward on all sides. 

The term of the lease is any number of 
years not exceeding 21, renewable sub- 
ject to current and future acts and regu- 
lations for a further term of 21 years or 
less. The annual rental is £1 an acre. 
The tenure of lease land is not affected by 
the discovery of alluvials thereon subse- 
quent to granting of the lease. Except in 


cases where the minister or warden has 
granted an exemption or partial exemp- 
tion, leases must be worked on every 
working day by not less than two men, 


and by not less than one man for every ¢ | 
acres or fraction thereof—otherwise the | 


lease is liable to forfeiture. 


Gold, silver, and other precious metals 


on or below the surface of all land jn 
Western Australia, whether alienated or 
not from the Crown, are the property of 
the Crown, and although the owners of 
private lands must be compensated for 
any damage thereto and for being de. 
prived of the possession of the service 
thereof, such lands cannot be leased for 
mining operations except from the 
Crown. 

The Department of State is currently 
supplied with a list of attorneys special- 
izing in mining law and who are prepared 


to handle cases involving the mining | 


laws of Western Australia. Any person 
contemplating transactions involving 
these laws would, of course, be well ad- 
vised to communicate with the Depart- 
ment or with the American Consulate at 
Perth for the addresses of such attorneys, 


Belgium 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Textile Products, Bristles, Brushes, 
Buttons: Licenses Required for Exports.’ 

Salad Dressings, Substitutes for Cof- 
fee and Cocoa, Various Food Mixtures: 
Composition and Marking Requirements 
Established.* 

Required Composition 
Bread Baking Revised.* 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


Because of Carnival celebrations, Feb- 
ruary was a 3-week period for many 
types of business activity. Nevertheless, 
commodity sales appear to have equaled 
those of January, which in turn were 
considerably ahead of the January 194 
movement. The weather remained un- 
usually hot during the month, and there 
was accordingly a heavy demand for 
articles of hot-weather use or consump- 
tion. That most sales have continued at 
their present high level is a source of sur- 
prise in business circles in view of the 
presumed effect of a reduced export 
trade on the country’s general economy. 
One explanation advanced is that there 
has developed in Brazil a very large and 
rapidly growing domestic market, the 
gains from which tend to offset in some 
degree war-occasioned export losses. A 
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further indicated reason is that crop 
joans to farmers in the interior have 
polstered purchasing power in the areas 
which first feel the effect of shrunken 

Merchants marketing costly articles in 
Brazil, such as electric refrigerators, re- 
port that 40 percent of their Sales have 
peen for cash. Dealers handling certain 
American lines have placed heavy orders 
in the United States for fear that sup- 
plies might later become more difficult 
to obtain. Some complaints have been 
neard, however, that delays in approval 
of export permits on certain products 
now subject to licensing requirement 
have prevented more favorable sales re- 
sults. In a number of categories, stocks 
of imported merchandise were either low 
or entirely exhausted. 


Coffee Situation 


The recent drought in the Sao Paulo 
area Will have reduced the next Bra- 
zilian coffee crop, possibly to about 12,- 
000,000 bags, and Sao Paulo growers have 
advocated numerous measures looking 
toward Federal aid. In that connection, 
a decree law was issued authorizing the 
Bank of Brazil to aid, through its Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Credit Depart- 
ment, in financing the next three crops 
of S40 Paulo coffee. Conditions for the 
financing will be determined by the Bank 
of Brazil and the National Coffee Depart- 
ment, approved by the Finance Ministry. 
Coffee exports increased in January to 
1,402,134 bags from 1,277,595 in Decem- 
ber. By Decree Law 2956 of January 17, 
1941, Brazil ratified the Inter-American 
Coffee Convention, and authorized the 
National Coffee Department to execute its 
provisions. 


Cotton Crops and Trade 


The 10 chief countries of destination 
for Brazilian cotton in 1940 were, in order 
of their importance, Japan, England, 
China, Canada, Spain, Portugal, United 
States, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
France. 

The forthcoming Sao Paulo crop is ex- 
pected to be even larger than the record 
previous crop, which has largely been 
disposed of. The last northern crop is 
moving slowly, with exception of ship- 
ments to Spain. 

Sao Paulo growers and merchants have 
been somewhat concerned over the prob- 
lem of financing the coming crop. In 
that connection the Minister of Finance 
has announced that the Bank of Brazil 
will make advances up to 80 percent, 
based on 45 milreis per arroba for type-5 
cotton. Heretofore, the Bank has ad- 
vanced 60 percent on the basis of pre- 
vailing quotations. This Federal Gov- 
ernment assistance is in addition to aid 
ordinarily given by commercial banks, 
ginners, and exporters. The main buyers 
of SAo Paulo cotton in January were 
Japan, Sweden, Canada. Sao Paulo cot- 
ton prices trended downward in January. 

The State of Sao Paulo is expected to 
produce 40,000 sacks of wheat in 1941, 
in furtherance of a determined campaign 
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to increase production of that grain in 
southern Brazil. 


Miscellaneous Products 


Announcement has been made of the 
completion of a new factory at Taubate, 
State of Sao Paulo, to produce concen- 
trated orange juice, cattle fodder, and a 
pulp for making paper. The plant has a 
capacity of 500,000 boxes of oranges an- 
nually, which to some extent will com- 
pensate for lost citrus-fruit export trade 
by reason of war conditions. 

Several large shipments of Parana 
pine were recently made to the United 
States, but difficulties are reported to 
have been encountered in obtaining ship- 
ping space for the lumber. 

Pharmaceutical products prepared in 
Brazil now have an annual value of some 
400,000 contos (roughly equivalent to 
about $20,000,000). Most of these are 
made in 452 registered laboratories, of 
which 44 are owned by foreigners. 

About 200,000 tons of pig iron were 
produced in Brazil in 1940. Plans have 
been made for establishing new caustic- 
soda, cellulose-newsprint, and bag fac- 
tories. The bag factory expects to pro- 
duce annually about 1,500,000 sacks of 
guaxima and jute fibers in a plant in 
Victoria. 

It has been reported in the press that 
the Syndicate of Cotton Textile Indus- 
tries of Sao Paulo has negotiated the sale 
of 30,000,000 meters of cotton textiles to 
Argentina for the production in Argen- 
tina of 15,000,000 flour bags. 

Prices of numerous Brazilian wazes 
and vegetable oils remained attractive, 
some even increasing, and there was 
much activity in mineral products be- 
cause of sustained demand in the United 
States and elsewhere. 


Construction Activity Continues High 


Government and private construction 
activity remained at a high level in the 
first half of February, and real estate, 
particularly in the fashionable suburban 
sections of the larger cities, continued to 
increase in value. The system of levying 
high taxes on vacant lots has stimulated 
construction. 


New Legislation 


By decree laws published in the 30 days 
prior to February 15, there were estab- 
lished (1) a new Air Ministry to have 
supervision of all aviation activities in 
Brazil, including military; (2) rules and 
regulations governing the transmission of 
messages by telephone, telegraph, radio- 
telephone, and radiotelegraph; (3) a sys- 
tem for the control of exports of various 
products, shipments of which are pro- 
hibited except to the Americas unless 
specially licensed; (4) a new National 
Traffic Code; and (5) compulsory con- 
sumption quotas by millers, and minimum 
prices for domestic wheat. 


Credits and Collections 


Collections in northern Brazil were 
slow in the State of Para and the interior 
districts of Pernambuco and Bahia, and 
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about normal in the cities of Recife and 
Sao Salvador. In the central districts 
collections were favorable in the city of 
Rio de Janeiro, but were somewhat slower 
in other areas. In the south they showed 
a tendency to improve. 

Credits were easy in Bahia, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Porto Alegre; restricted, 
in varying degrees, in other areas. 


Foreign Trade 


For 1940 Brazil recorded a favorable 
trade balance of $12,980,324, which is 
considered an excellent showing in view 
of the degree to which war conditions in 
Europe have adversely affected the coun- 
try’s chief exports. In 1939 there was a 
favorable balance of $44,382,318. In 1940 
exports totaled $263,708,205 and imports 
$250,727,881. The United States was the 
chief consumer and the chief supplier in 
the trade. 

A new reprint of the Brazilian Customs 
Tariff was issued in December 1940 and 
published in the Diario Official late in 
January 1941. Hereafter the values of 
articles entering into the foreign trade 
of Brazil will be shown only in national 
(Brazilian) currency. (Based on report 
from American Embassy, February 15, 
1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The exchange 
market remained favorable during the 
week ended February 15, with the supply 
of export bills sufficient to cover import 
requirements. 

The tax problems that arose and in- 
terrupted the normal allotment of for- 
eign exchange for the dividends, etc., of 
many companies have now been settled 
satisfactorily, and the Bank of Brazil has 
resumed the distribution of exchange to 
companies for the transfer of dividends, 
etc. Private interests estimate that the 
amount of exchange to be so distributed 
during February will be about $2,000,000. 
(American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat: Millers Required to Purchase 
Domestic Crop at Fixed Minimum 
Prices.—Brazilian millers are required to 
purchase domestic wheat at fixed mini- 
mum prices by decree law (No. 2960) of 
January 18, effective January 21, 1941. 
Quotas for the purchase of domestic 
wheat will be established for each mill on 
the basis of production capacity. 

The minimum purchase price fixed for 
wheat in bags at the loading point in the 
zone of production is 0.800 milreis per 
kilogram, for the first 3 years, 0.750 mil- 
reis for the fourth and fifth years, 0.700 
milreis for the sixth and seventh years, 
0.650 milreis for the eighth and ninth 
years, 0.600 milreis for the tenth and 
eleventh years, and 0.500 milreis for the 
twelfth and last year. 

The law provides for the admixture 
to domestic wheat of domestic substi- 
tutes on the same basis as is now required 
for imported wheat. The admixture re- 
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quired for imported wheat flour is 13 per- 
cent of mandioca flour, 5 percent of corn 
flour, and 3 percent of rice flour. (Office 
of American Agricultural Attaché, Rio de 
Janeiro, January 31, 1941.) 
Commercial Law Digests 

Communications: Registration of Cable 
Addresses.—Regulations for the registra- 
tion of telegraphic or radio-telegraphic 
addresses (cable addresses) in Brazil are 
established by decree law No. 3026, dated 
February 6, 1941, published in the Diario 
Official of February 8, 1941. The decree 
renders such registration an exclusive 
privilege of the Federal Government, 
which has established the anual fee of Rs. 
20$000 (about $1) for every address, pay- 
able in postage stamps, presumably by 
affixing to the applications. The Fed- 
eral Government will transmit to its 
agencies and to the local cable and radio- 
telegraph agencies of foreign companies 
a list of the registered addresses. (Office 
of American Commercial Attaché, Rio de 
Janeiro, February 14, 1941.) 

Federal Registration of Radio Sets.— 
Annual registration of radio sets through 
the Postal and Telegraph Department is 
required by a recent Brazilian law. To 
register a radio-receiving set, it is neces- 
sary to pay the sum of 5$000 in postage 
stamps, which will be affixed to the re- 
ceipt. Registration may be made at any 
Postal Telegraph station. During the 
first trimester of each year, the owner of 
a radio-receiving set already registered, 
or one which was newly purchased, is 
obliged to register his set for the current 
period, or be subject to a fine of 25$000, 
which must be paid at the local office 
of the Department, by means of a license 
(guia), within a period of 10 days from 
the date of the notification and which 
period cannot be extended. Failure to 
make payment of the tax and fine within 
the period indicated in this article, shall 
determine its judicial collection. All sets 
purchased or assembled from April 1 to 
December 31 can only be registered with- 
out paying the fine, by producing docu- 
mentary proof that the set was pur- 
chased within this period. All establish- 
ments dealing with radio-receiving sets 
are obliged to advise the Regional Direc- 
tor up to the 5th of each month, the 
names and addresses of the purchasers, 
as well as the make and numbers of the 
sets sold during the previous month. The 
dealer who fails to supply the information 
set forth in this article, or who furnishes 
receipted bills for the object of exempting 
the purchaser from paying a fine as re- 
ferred to in the previous article, is sub- 
ject to a fine of from 200$000 to 1:000$000, 
which shall be paid by means of a license 
(guia), to the treasury of the local de- 
partment within 10 days from the date 
of the notification, after which date same 
will be collected judicially. The decision 
of the head of the department who im- 
posed the fine, may be appealed to the 
superior authority without effecting the 
suspension of the former’s decision. The 
radio receiving sets purchased with the 
“reserve of dominicum” clause, must be 
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registered in the name of the purchaser. 
The owner of a radio-receiving set which 
has been registered, and who moves his 
residence or purchases another set in 
exchange for the one already registered, 
must advise the nearest Postal Telegraph 
office within 15 days or be subject to a 
fine of 10$000, to be paid in conformity 
with article 2 of this decree law. Enter- 
prises that supply electricity shall assist 
the representative of the Postal Tele- 
graph Department in obtaining the 
names and addresses of consumers added 
during each month. The Postal and Tel- 
egraph Department will establish a Serv- 
ice for the Registration of Radio Receiv- 
ing Sets (S. R. A. R.), for the execution 
of this decree law, issuing the necessary 
instructions. All dispositions to the con- 
trary are revoked. (Decree Law 2979, 
January 23, 1941, Official Gazette, Janu- 
ary 25, 1941, p. 1439; Decree No. 21111, 
March 1, 1932.) 


e o 
British Malaya 
Economic Conditions 

The value of Malayan oversea trade in 
1940 exceeded all records. Exports 
amounted to 1,127,179,000 Straits dol- 
lars, a gain of 50 percent over 1939, while 
imports, valued at 827,227,000 Straits dol- 
lars, increased 32 percent over the pre- 
vious years. (The Straits dollar aver- 


aged $0.47 in United States currency in 
1940.) 


Trade With United States Advances 
Sharply 


The pronounced increase in Malayan 
exports was due mainly to greater de- 
mand and higher prices for rubber and 
tin, the increased demand coming pri- 
marily from the United States. As usual, 
the best customer for Malayan produce, 
the United States, was the market for 
52.5 percent of all exports in 1940. Ship- 
ments to the American market were val- 
ued at 591,931,000 Straits dollars, an in- 
crease of 84 percent over 1939. 

Notwithstanding import and exchange 
controls in force during the year, imports 
from the United States in 1940, valued 
at 38,037,000 Straits dollars, increased 
107.8 percent over 1939. The greatest 
gains were in commodities formerly im- 
ported largely from other sources. Many 
American products, prominent in this 
market for years, were eliminated or their 
importation greatly curtailed by the con- 
trol over imports from nonsterling coun- 
tries. Several well-known American 
items are now being produced in and 
supplied from sterling areas. 


Further Restrictions Placed on Nonessen- 
tial Products 


General] trading conditions during the 
first 6 weeks of the current year showed 
little change except for increased sea- 
sonal retail demand prior to the Chinese 
New Year, which was followed by the 
usual lull. New business is retarded by 
further restrictions on products consid- 
ered by the control authorities as non- 
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essential. Apparently authorities are 
trying to maintain the quotas on Ameri. 
can and Canadian motorcars at about 
50 percent of the 1940 quotas, despite the 
fact that it is not possible to secure de. 
liveries of British cars and trucks. New 
passenger cars, however, are sold as rap. 
idly as they arrive, and used cars are solq 
out. The Motorcar Dealers’ Association 
has petitioned to have cars and trucks 
removed from the restricted list. 





The American tertile quota also has | 


been reduced to 50 percent of the 1949 
quota, and those holding licenses are re. 


quired to restrict orders to cotton duck | 


and canvas. 


The shortage of shipping space is acute, 


and no relief is expected during the next 


3 months. Freight-rate increases of 95 | 


percent, effective April 1, have been an. 


nounced by the Straits-New York ship. | 


Ping conference. Maritime war-risk 
rates, however, have recently been re. 
duced, rates on American vessels acrogs 
the Pacific being especially favorable. 


Japanese Reported Buying Thailand Tin 
Ore—Rubber Prices Lower 


Tin production in January is estimated 


at slightly more than 7,000 tons. Ex. | 


ports were heavy, owing to larger arrivals 
of tin ore for smelting, especially from 
the Netherlands Indies. It is reported in 
Singapore that the Japanese are buying 
increasing quantities of tin ore in Thai- 
land. This ore normally comes to 
Malaya for smelting. 

A decline in rubber prices in January 
was attributed to heavy arrivals in New 
York, liquidation by Chinese dealers prior 
to the Chinese New Year, and the desire 
on the part of dealers to sell before an 
additional export tax came into effect 
February 1. 


Departmext of Supply Established 


As a result, of recommendations made 
at the Eastern Group Conference inp 
Delhi, India, last December, a new Ma- 
layan Government Department of Sup- 
ply has been established. It is believed 
that local industries can be developed for 
the production of many articles formerly 
imported, thus aiding in the plan to min- 
imize as much as possible the need for 
importing from both Great Britain and 
nonsterling sources. 


Bulgaria 


Exchange and Finance 


Assets in United States “Frozen.’— 
Property of Bulgaria or any national 
thereof held in the United States on or 
after March 4, 1941, was brought under 
the provisions of United States Executive 
Order No. 8389 of April 10, 1940, a 
amended, by an Executive Order of 
March 4, 1941. The United States Treas- 
ury amended accordingly on March 4 the 
regulations of April 10, 1940, under Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 8389. Reports with 


respect to Bulgarian property situated in 
the United States on March 4 must 
filed by April 4. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fluid Cheese-rennet: Limited Quantity 
exempt from Import Duty and Tazes.* 

straw and Lard: Exportation prohib- 
: » 

_ and Hemp Seed: Exportation 
Prohibited.* 

Most - Favored - Nation Commercial 
Agreement with Slovakia Effective—A 
commercial agreement between Bulgaria 
and Slovakia, signed in Sofia on August 
12 and effective September 1, 1940, was 
published in the Bulgarian official gazette 
on January 17, 1941, according to Nach- 
richten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, for 
January 22. The agreement provides for 
reciprocal most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in regard to import and export pro- 
hibitions or restrictions, as well as cus- 
toms duties and related fees. 

New Trade Agreement Concluded with 
Italy —A new trade agreement was con- 
cluded between Bulgaria and Italy on 
December 1, 1940, presumably effective 
from January 1, 1941, according to the 
Italian press of January 26, 1941. 

By the terms of this agreement, Bul- 
garia will export to Italy primarily grains, 
oil seeds, and other agricultural products, 
and will import from Italy textile yarns, 
machinery, chemical products, and other 
semimanufactured products for the Bul- 
garian industry. 

This agreement, which replaces former 
agreements and protocols, is to remain in 
effect until June 30, 1941. 

Agreement For Exchange of Goods 
Concluded With Norway.—An agreement 
between Bulgaria and Norway, providing 
for reciprocal exchange of listed prod- 
ucts and for clearing of all payments be- 
tween the two countries, was announced 
in Oslo on January 20, to remain in effect 
until March 31, 1941, according to Nach- 
richten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, Janu- 
ary 20, 1941. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


Payment For Certain Imports From 
Non-Sterling Countries—An Order in 
Council published February 15 authorizes 
the granting of permits to import goods 
listed under Schedule 1 of the War Ex- 
change Conservation Act 1940 from 
countries outside the sterling area, pro- 
vided arrangements, approved by the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board, have 
been made to pay for such goods in ster- 
ling. These goods may be imported 
from countries that are short of sterling, 
and a part of Canada’s accumulation of 
Sterling may be used for this purpose. 
The consent of the British exchange au- 
thorities will be necessary. However, the 
volume of goods entering under this 
Order is not expected to be large. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Brief Extension of Period for Entry of 
Goods Prohibited Under War Exchange 
Conservation Act—Goods purchased 
Prior to December 2, 1940, and delivered 
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to a transportation company for ship- 
ment to Canada by February 28, 1941, 
may be permitted entry after that date 
under the General Permit (No. G1), upon 
presentation of documentary evidence, 
such as bills of lading or dock receipts 
showing such delivery, according to regu- 
lations published in Canadian Customs 
Memorandum WM No. 34, Supplement 5, 
of February 27, 1941, Ottawa. 

The earlier regulations required that 
the goods arrive at the customs port of 
destination by February 28. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for De- 
cember 14, 1940, for previous announce- 
ment.| 

Cabbage: Seasonal Customs Valuation 
Canceled in All Canada.* 

Specified Donations or Gifts Exempted 
from Import Prohibitions Under War 
Exchange Conservation Act.—Donations 
of clothing and other supplies for the 
Red Cross Society, and donations of 
goods for the personal use of war prison- 
ers interned in Canada, and not for sale, 
are not affected by the import prohibi- 
tions under the War Exchange Conserva- 
tion Act of 1940, according to the Cana- 
dian Department of National Revenue, 
Ottawa.* 


[See COMMERCE REPoRTs for November 7, 
1939, for previous announcement. |] 


Chile 


Exchange and Finance 


1940 Budgetary Deficit—The budg- 
etary deficit for 1940 amounts to 120,- 
000,000 pesos, according to a January 29 
press statement by the Department of 
Information and Cultural Extension, 
which added that the deficit was caused 
by salary increases for teachers and the 
armed forces voted by the Congress. 
Final totals for the 1940 budget are 
given in the press as follows (in millions 
of pesos): 





Effective fiscal income............... 2, 052 
Surplus from fiscal year 1939_____-_-- 30 

2, 082 
Total expenditures, 1940.............- 2, 202 


Budgetary deficit 


That there would be a deficit for 1940 
as a result of salary increases was fore- 
seen by the (then) Minister of Finance 
as early as October 8, 1940. Anticipated 
collections when the budget passed were 
1,771,424,000 pesos. Up to October 8, 
1940, collections amounted to only 1,329,- 
seen by the (then) Minister of Finance 
assisted by other Government specialists, 
estimated that collections for the year 
would amount to 1,845,000,000 pesos and, 
unless new sources of revenue were found, 
the deficit would amount to 100,000,000 
pesos. Nevertheless, Congress voted 
salary increases, financing them first 
with the 30,000,000 surplus from 1939, 
then the 30,000,000 excess collections 
from tobacco taxes—and _ eventually 
failed to provide revenue for the addi- 
tional expenditures. (American Em- 
bassy, Santiago, February 11, 1941.) 

Commission To Report on Variable 
Governmental Expenses That Can Be 
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Reduced.—Following considerable unfa- 
vorable editorial comment regarding the 
size of the 1940 budgetary deficit, the 
Ministry of the Interior on January 28 
named a commission to advise the Gov- 
ernment “respecting variable budgetary 
appropriations that should be modified, 
reduced, or suppressed in order to secure 
effective economies in expenditures, a 
better coordination of services, and the 
full use of funds devoted to their main- 
tenance.” The introduction to the de- 
cree states that variable budgetary ex- 
penditures must be subject not only to 
legal control but also to administrative 
direction. 

More Financial and Economic Aid 
From the United States Requested.— 
In an interview February 2, 1941, the 
Chilean Minister of Finance stated that 
to date the United States has aided Chile 
economically and financially to only a 
restricted degree. No assistance has yet 
been forthcoming, he contended, in con- 
nection with replacing the lost German 
and English markets for Chilean wines, 
cereals, fruits, and frozen meats. He 
acknowledged the importance of the pur- 
chase by the United States of 300,000 tons 
of nitrates (providing the Chilean Gov- 
ernment with $3,000,000 in exchange) 
and 85,000 tons of copper. Although 
these purchases avoided unemployment 
in the nitrate fields and copper mines, 
he pointed out that such purchases also 
benefited the American owners of the 
properties producing these exports. 

The Minister mentioned the $12,000,- 
000 credit accorded the Fomento Corpo- 
ration by the Export-Import Bank, but 
underlined the fact that the credit was 
to pay for exports to Chile of American 
merchandise. He complained that thus 
far Chile had not received the financial 
assistance necessary to establish a smel- 
ter. (American Embassy, Santiago, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1941.) 


Income of Amortization Institute in 
1940 To Be Applied to Foreign Debt.—On 
December 28, 1940, the Amortization In- 
stitute issued the following statement in 
compliance with the provisions of article 
6 of the regulatory decree for the appli- 
cation of Law No. 5580 of January 31, 
1935, regarding the resumption of service 
on the foreign debt: 


The Autonomous Amortization Institute of 
the Public Debt, in conformity with the pro- 
visions of article 6 of the regulatory decree 
No. 3837 of October 24, 1938, in connection 
with Law 5580 of January 31, 1935, declares: 

That it has received during the year 1940 
the following income to be applied to service 
on the foreign debt: 

United States 
Income of Nitrate Sales Corpo- dollars 

pe ee ee eee 3, 468, 354. 84 
Tax on fourth-category income 

and surtax on incomes of cop- 

per companies............... 5, 864, 979. 84 
Quota from import duties on 

petroleum for nitrate indus- 

try (article 7 of Law 6155 of 


JO0METY GC, 1988S) 0 ..c in nnnn 60, 161. 14 
Quota from import duties on 

petroleum for copper com- 

panies (article 7 of Law No. 

6155 of January 6, 1938) ___-_- 64, 286. 74 


i Seen Oy eee Pe 9, 457, 782. 56 
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Fifty percent of this income—that is, 
$4,728,891.56—-will be applied to the payment 
of interest at the rate of $US1.539 per 100 dol- 
lars nominal value, Swiss francs 1.539 per 100 
Swiss francs nominal value, and £1 109.36 per 
100 pounds sterling nominal value. 


With the quota of 50 percent remaining of 
income received, there have been retired bonds 
of a value of $US6,215,000 nominal, 30,000 
Swiss francs nominal; these have been re- 
tired from circulation. 

After reaiizing these amortizations, the bal- 
ances of bonds in the foreign debt are the 
following: 


Pounds sterling__.....-.--- 27, 762, 471 
United States dollars__.._~- 170, 208, 500 
CE ae 108, 964, 000 


The last of these balances, however, has 
been reduced by 236,000 Swiss francs. This 
corresponds to the Swiss-franc bonds amor- 
tized in an extraordinary manner by the 
municipality of Santiago in 1940. 

Deducting this amount from the previous 
figures, the actual balances of outstanding 
bonds of the foreign debt in circulation are: 


Pounds sterling._......._-- 27, 762, 471 
United States dollars______- 170, 208, 500 
CS Ee 108, 728, 000 


It will be recalled that on December 3, 
1940, the Chilean Government announced 
that it would henceforth devote the 50 
percent of the income of the Amortization 
Institute earmarked for amortization of 
the foreign debt to other purposes. 
(American Embassy, Santiago, February 


11, 1941.) 
eo 
China 

Fears on the part of business in 
Shanghai that essential commodities 
from abroad may be restricted to inade- 
quate volume—as a result of control 
measures adopted in the countries of 
origin—is causing intensified hoarding 
activity. Since the beginning of March, 
prices of rice have risen 17 percent to 
the record high of 125 yuan per 78 kilo- 
grams for the best domestic grades, while 
a similar quantity of Saigon rice is on 
the market at 100 yuan. Edible-oil prices 
rose 8 percent; flour, 18 percent; and a 
range of metal goods, including nails, 
tinplate, brass sheets, and steel sheets, 
advanced anywhere from 5 percent to 33 
percent during the first week of March. 

An industrial committee under the di- 
rection of the Shanghai Municipal Coun- 
cil has recommended the curtailment of 
power supply by 30 percent to consumers 
of more than 1,000 kilowatt-hours 
monthly, the purpose being to conserve 
fuel stocks. The power company is said 
to have only 3 months’ supply of fuel on 
hand, and the possibility of securing coal 
from India and fuel-oil supplies from 
other sources abroad is not promising. 
However, about half the company’s coal 
requirements continues to arrive from 
North China. 


Naval Blockade Reapplied to Small Ports 


Blockade by the Japanese navy of 
small ports on the South Kwangtung 
coast since March 3 again curtails the 
outlet for Shanghai’s industrial products 
to the Chinese-controlled interior. The 
rising costs of living resulting from cur- 
tailment of industrial operations and the 
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economic blockade of Shanghai from its 
own hinterland have created serious 
problems in Shanghai’s labor and em- 
ployment situation. 


Foreign Trade Begins New Year With 
Increases 


Recorded merchandise imports into 
China during the month of January, ac- 
cording to unadjusted figures, reached a 
value of 79,900,000 Gold Units, an in- 
crease of 24 percent over December, while 
recorded merchandise exports during 
the month totaled a value of 232,400,000 
yuan, an increase of 20 percent compared 
with December. Imports from non-yen- 
bloc countries totaled in value 61,300,000 
Gold Units, with the British Empire in 
the lead with 47 percent of the total— 
Hong Kong supplied 54 percent of the 
Empire’s share—the United States sec- 
ond with 29 percent, Netherlands Indies 
9, French Indochina 5, and Germany 4.6 
percent. Exports to non-yen-bloc coun- 
tries totaled a value of 197,400,000 yuan, 
of which 56 percent went to the United 
States and 35 percent to the British Em- 
pire, including Hong Kong. 

Imports from Japan for January to- 
taled in value 53,200,000 yen—of which 80 
percent entered through North China 
ports—an increase of 30 percent over De- 
cember. Merchandise exports to yen-bloc 
countries, as recorded in the customs fig- 
ures, totaled a value of 27,200,000 local 
yen, 50 percent of the exports departing 
from Shanghai and 38 percent from 
North China ports. 


Adjusted Values Change Trade Percent- 
ages 


Adjusting values and computing them 
in United States currency, imports into 
North China from non-yen-bloc countries 
for January totaled a value of $4,764,000, 
an increase of 70 percent; into Shanghai 
$10,190,000, a decrease of 5 percent com- 
pared with December; into other Japa- 
nese-controlled ports $258,000; and into 
Chinese-controlled ports $14,181,000, an 
increase of 27 percent. Thus, in adjusted 
values the total of all imports into China 
during January was valued at $29,393,000, 
or an increase of 23 percent compared 
with the previous month. 

Subject to the same adjustments, ex- 
ports from North China totaled a value of 
US$2,288,000, or a decrease of less than 1 
percent compared with December; from 
Shanghai, $6,262,000, a decrease of 23 
percent; from other Japanese-controlled 
ports, $86,000; and from Chinese-con- 
trolled ports exports for January totaled 
the surprising value of US$22,322,000, an 
increase of 440 percent. Thus total ex- 
ports from China in United States cur- 
rency were valued at $30,958,000, an 
increase of 110 percent compared with 
December 1940. 


Highlights in Trade With Non-Yen-Bloc 
Countries 


The enormous increase in exports from 
Chinese-controlled ports consisted mainly 
of larger shipments of tungsten, tin, tung 
oil, and antimony to Hong Kong for 
transshipment to the United States. 
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Imports into Chinese-controlled ports 
moreover, equaled the sum of imports 
into North China, Shanghai, and other 
Japanese-controlled ports. 

The trade of the United States with 
Chinese-controlled areas was larger than 
with North China and Shanghai com. 
bined. China’s exports to the United 
States are estimated at a value of (jp 
U. S. currency) $17,250,000, of which go 
percent flowed out from Chinese-cop. 
trolled ports. 


Exchange and Finance 


Chungking Exchange Facilities Ip. 
crease.—Indicating the intention of the 
Chinese National Government to increase 
exchange-market facilities at Chung. 
king, the Central Bank of China jp 
Chungking was instructed on March 1 to 
resume foreign-exchange operations to 
meet all requirements for legitimate pur. 
poses at both official and commerciaj 
rates. 

Present official rates for the Chung. 
king yuan are $US0.30 and 1412d. These 
rates apply to exports of articles mo. 
nopolized by the National Government 
to make payments in kind on foreign 
loans or barter obligations, namely, tung 
oil, tea, bristles, and mineral ores. Rx. 
port exchange for the nonofficial portion 
of these commodities also has been pur- 
chased at the official rate. 

Commercial exchange rates for the 
Chinese national yuan at Chungking 
were set at 7d. and $US0.13'2 in July 
1939, and remained at this level until 
August 1940, when the sterling rate was 
lowered to 4'od., with the United States 
equivalent to be set by the free sterling 
rate in New York. Since the official an- 
nouncement of March 1 it is rumored 
that Chungking commercial rates may be 
lowered to 342d. and $US0.0534. These 
commercial rates are the rates at which 
the Bank of China and the Bank of 
Communications are instructed to sell 
exchange for nonprohibited imports and 
to buy export exchange arising from non- 
monopolized exports. 

Shanghai Chinese financial circles have 
regarded variously the possible effects of 
this development. Some believe that it 
represents a decision to support the ex- 
change value of the Chinese currency in 
the interior, no matter what may eventu- 
ate in the Shanghai market, hence it is to 
be interpreted favorably. Most believe, 
however, that it presages abandonment 
of official support of the Shanghai open 
market, hence that effects on Shanghai 
rates are likely to be unfavorable; re- 
flecting this view, Shanghai open-market 
rates weakened on March 3 and 4, but 
strengthened after March 5 upon receipt 
of a later official explanation that the 
resumption of exchange operations on 
March 1 by the Central Bank in Chung- 
king was merely precautionary, in event 
of developments disrupting exchange op- 
erations in Shanghai and Hong Kong. 

American Banks Restrict U. S. Dollar 
Deposits —American banks in Shanghal 
have reportedly imposed a one-half of 1 
percent annual service fee on local] United 
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states dollar savings accounts, and Amer- 
jean banks in Hong Kong have an- 
nounced that all United States dollar 
savings and checking accounts must be 
closed by April 15. 

Nanking Central Reserve Bank Estab- 
lishes Hangchow Branch.—A branch of 
the Nanking Central Reserve Bank was 
opened in Hangchow on March 3. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Import Trade Monopolies 
Established in Manchuria.—Additional 
private import monopoly organizations 
have been established in Manchuria, 
designated as sole importers of specified 
classes of goods, according to notifica- 
tions published in the ‘“Manchukuo” 
Gazette. 

Import monopolies were established for 
the following classes of goods, effective 
November 15, 1940, except as otherwise 
noted: 

Wool yarns, threads, pile textiles, 
hosiery, and felts; vegetable fibers and 
bedding materials; ledgers and maps; 
auto tire chains, auto engine parts, tires, 
and tubes; bicycle saddle covers, rearcar 
and tricycle parts; lotions, tooth pastes, 
paby foods, handkerchiefs, sheets, “tabi” 
(Japanese socks), gloves, hats, ankle 
pands, and tooth brushes; talking ma- 
chines, records and accessories, effective 
December 1; and rules, measures, scales, 
and scientific measuring instruments, 
effective December 1. 


Colombia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Group Shipments Permitted in Parcel 
Post.—Parcel post packages not exceed- 
ing three in number may be sent simul- 
taneously to a single consignee in Co- 
lombia, under the “group shipment” ar- 
rangement, according to the United 
States Postal Bulletin, Washington, Feb- 
ruary 28. 

The “group shipment” arrangement 
with Colombia applies to both ordinary 
and insured parcels, but not to mixed 
parcels; i. e., parcels comprising a “group 
shipment” must be either all ordinary or 
all insured packages. 

[Owners of the circular “Preparing Ship- 


ments to Colombia” should make note of the 
above on page 5 of their copies. | 


Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Though the movement of business in 
Cuba during February gathered some 
momentum as compared with the pre- 
vious month, activity as a whole was 
below that of the corresponding period 
of 1940. Delay in starting sugar-mill 
operations, uncertainty concerning the 
official limit to be set for this year’s crop, 
and the practical certainty that the 
quantity to be produced will be consider- 
ably below that of 1940 exerted a re- 
straining influence on business opera- 
tions. Other factors tending to obscure 
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the economic picture were the lack of 
official sugar price “averages,” the pres- 
entation of various legislative proposals 
affecting trade, and the consideration of 
tax reforms aiming: at new sources of 
government revenue. 


Foreign Trade 


Cuban imports during December 1940 
amounted to about $8,200,000, compared 
with $7,955,284 in the preceding month 
and $9,306,727 in the corresponding 
month of 1939. Imports from the United 
States amounted to slightly over $7,000,- 
000 against $6,578,342 in November and 
$6,843,418 during December 1939. Im- 
ports from Europe totaled about $437,- 
000, compared with $436,092 (the lowest 
for any month since hostilities began in 
Europe) in the previous month and 
$1,148,410 in December 1939. 

Exports during December 1940 
amounted to slightly over $6,000,000, 
compared with $7,150,035 in the preced- 
ing month and $12,219,946 during De- 
cember 1939. Shipments to the United 
States amounted to about $5,800,000 
against $6,319,813 in the previous month 
and $7,837,557 in December 1939. 

During the full calendar year 1940 
imports aggregated $103,860,139 against 
$105,861,814 in 1939 and $106,007,325 in 
1938. Imports from the United States 
were valued at $81,041,970, representing 
78 percent of total imports, and were the 
largest in value since 1937, when imports 
from the United States amounted to 
$88,846,617, or 68.5 percent of all imports 
in that year. In comparison imports 
from the United States of $75,152,388 in 
1938 formed 70.9 percent, and $78,380,602 
represented 74 percent in 1939, of total 
imports in those years. 

Cuban exports during 1940 amounted 
to $127,288,307—the lowest since 1934— 
compared with $147,676,258 in 1939 and 
$142,677,752 in 1938. Exports to the 
United States totaled $104,905,434 in 1940, 
against $111,182,181 in 1939 and $108,- 
362,605 in 1938. Exports to the United 
States in 1940 represented 82.4 percent of 
the total value of Cuban exports, com- 
pared with 75.3 and 73.1 percent in 1939 
and 1938, respectively. 

The increased participation of the 
United States in total Cuban foreign 
trade during 1940 was due primarily to 
circumstances arising from European 
hostilities. The United States in some 
instances replaced customary European 
markets for certain Cuban products 
while absorbing larger quantities of prod- 
ucts ordinarily purchased; at the same 
time it became the only source of supply 
for many products formerly imported 
principally from Europe. 


Bank Clearings 


Habana bank clearings during the 4 
weeks ended February 22, 1941, amounted 
to 57,339,370 pesos, compared with 72,- 
778,394 during the like period in 1940. 
Total Habana clearings for 1941, up to 
February 22, amounted to 109,980,060 
pesos, against 119,442,196 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1940. 
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Fruits and Vegetables 


On the basis of preliminary data, it ap- 
pears that shipments of fresh vegetables 
(as a whole) from Cuba to northern mar- 
kets compared favorably with such ex- 
ports in the corresponding month last 
year. Total shipments of tomatoes are 
estimated to have approximated those of 
February of last year, while the move- 
ment of eggplant, peppers, okra, and lima 
beans was substantially larger than last 
year’s trade. Exports of fresh fruits 
were, in general, less active than was the 
case during February of last year. 


Transportation 


Preliminary data of the National 
Tourist Commission show that during 
January 1941, 9,056 tourists and 4,891 
excursionists, or a total of 13,977 vis- 
itors, touched at the port of Habana, 
compared with 11,225 during the pre- 
ceding month and 12,052 during January 
1940. (Based upon report of American 
Consulate General, Habana, February 27, 
1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances —Budgetary 
revenues collected during the period Jan- 
uary 1-February 15 totaled 9,177,000 
pesos, compared with 9,504,000 pesos 
during the corresponding period of 1940, 
according to preliminary figures released 
by the Treasury Department. The de- 
crease is explained by the fact that the 
total for the 1940 period included some 
400,000 pesos representing 75 percent of 
all funds which were on deposit in tax 
appeals and similar proceedings and 
which were covered into the Treasury 
under a provision of the Emergency Tax 
Law of December 20, 1939. There were 
no similar extraordinary receipts during 
the 1941 period. 

Moreover, the 20 percent surcharge on 
the stamp and profits taxes which were 
also established by the above tax law, ex- 
pired on December 31, 1940, while, pur- 
suant to a provision of the new Cuban 
Constitution, the 1-centavo-per-pound 
consumption tax on Oils and fats was 
suspended as of January 1, 1941. 

Considering the above circumstances, 
it would appear that thus far during 1941 
collections of regular budgetary revenues 
compare favorably with those of the 
equivalent interval last year, especially 
as during the 1941 period a total of about 
300,000 pesos representing duties and 
other imposts collected on petroleum 
products imported by the Cuban affiliate 
of an American oil company were not 
credited to budgetary revenues but were 
applied toward the repayment of a 2,000,- 
000-peso advance or loan which that 
company made to the Government in 
December 1940. 

Although an unknown percentage of 
budgetary collections made during the 
period January 1-February 15 were al- 
legedly used to restore, in part, some 
4,000,000 pesos borrowed from special 
funds to meet budgetary expenditures in 
December 1939, it is not thought that the 
amount thus restored was sufficiently 
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large to offset the factors which ad- 
versely affected budgetary collections 
during the 1941 period. 

Regular budgetary expenditures during 
the 1941 period amounted to 9,924,000 
pesos, compared’ with 9,600,000 during 
the same period of 1940. There was, 
therefore, a budgetary deficit on Febru- 
ary 15 of 747,000 pesos. On the same 
date last year the deficit totaled 106,000 
pesos, since, in addition to the regular 
expenditures shown, extrabudgetary ex- 
penditures totaling 9,830 pesos had been 
authorized up to February 15, 1940. 
(American Embassy, Habana, February 
19, 1941.) 

Budget—No further developments 
have occurred with respect to the next 
Cuban budget which, if the enabling 
legislation is enacted in the meantime, 
will reportedly become effective on July 
1, 1941, when the fiscal year will, accord- 
ing to present plans, be restored to its 
previous July 1—June 30 basis. 

According to a recent statement of the 
Minister of Finance, as published in the 
local press, the Government still intends 
to reduce existing budgetary appropria- 
tions by 10 percent, to offset the increased 
expenditures, estimated at some 6,000,- 
000 pesos per annum, which will result 
from compliance with the fiscal precepts 
of the new Constitution. It is proposed 
to incorporate these precepts (which it 
is understood also entail a loss in revenue 
of about 3,000,000 pesos a year) in the 
next budget. 

The study of the tax system which was 
being made by the so-called Economic 
Advisory Commission has reportedly been 
completed, and the Minister of Finance, 
according to the press, estimates that 
the changes which the Commission rec- 
ommends would, if enacted, increase rev- 
enue collections by 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 
pesos annually. The Minister states, 
however, that the recommendations do 
not involve increases in existing taxes but 
that new sources of revenue would be 
tapped. These, it is understood, include 
an income tax, taxes on petroleum deriv- 
atives and others. 

If the recommendations of the Com- 
mission merit the approval of the Pres- 
ident, they will presumably be made the 
subject of a message to Congress which 
the Legislature will doubtless consider in 
conjunction with the proposed new bud- 
get law. (American Embassy, Habana, 
February 19, 1941.) 

Habana Customhouse Collections, Jan- 
wary.—Habana customhouse collections 
during January 1941 totaled 2,040,000 
pesos, compared with 2,400,000 pesos dur- 
ing January 1940, and 4,286,000 during 
December 1940. The latter amount, 
however, includes the 2,000,000 pesos ad- 
vanced the Government by the local 
affiliate of an American oil company 
against future duties and other taxes on 
certain petroleum products. ‘(American 
Embassy, Habana, February 19, 1941.) 

Proposed Coinage of Fractional Mon- 
ey.—The President, in a message to Con- 
gress dated November 14, 1940 (published 
in the Official Gazette of February 12, 
1941), submitted a project of law to the 
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Legislature which, if enacted, would au- 
thorize the additional coinage of 150,000 
pesos and 40,000 pesos, respectively, in 
nickel 5- and 1-centavo coins. The 
profits, if any, derived from this coinage 
would, according to the project, be cred- 
ited to regular budgetary revenues. The 
proposed coinage is designed to meet a 
scarcity of fractional currency and was 
suggested to the Government by the 
Habana Clearing House banks. 

The project also provides for the print- 
ing of additional silver certificates to re- 
place those that have been in circulation 
since 1935 and 1936. In another message 
to Congress (of the same date) the Pres- 
ident, also upon the Clearing House 
banks’ recommendation, suggests that 
the Law of June 23, 1938, be amended so 
as to permit the printing of 500-peso and 
1,000-peso certificates for the purpose of 
facilitating clearing-house payments. 
(American Embassy, Habana, February 
19, 1941.) 


Cyprus 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: Import Duties Increased.* 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Limited Quantities of Specified Chem- 
icals Temporarily Exempt from Slo- 
vakian Import Duties.* 

Most-Favored-Nation Commercial 
Agreement between Bulgaria and Slo- 
vakia Effective—See Bulgaria. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues.—Customs reve- 
nues in January totaled $232,000, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures just re- 
leased. This amount compares with the 
final figure for December 1940 of $212,000 
and with $211,000 for January 1940. 

Internal-revenue taxes collected by the 
Receivership during January were $247,- 
000, according to preliminary figures. 
This compares with final figures for De- 
cember of $279,000 and with $250,000 for 
January 1940. ‘(American Legation, Ciu- 
dad Trujillo, February 7. 1941.) 


Ecuador 
Economic Conditions 
Business in Ecuador during February 
was seasonally quiet, but the general out- 
look improved owing to considerably in- 
creased quotations for cacao and the 
firmness or slightly improved position of 
prices on other Ecuadoran agricultural 


products. The rise of cacao prices is 
especially heartening in view of the ap- 
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proaching harvesting season of the main 
cacao crop. Rains have been exception. 
ally heavy in some sections of the coun. 
try and may affect crops in such areas 
However, reports on crop prospects gen. 





erally are favorable. Deliveries of cacag 
at Guayaquil in January were 63.5 per. 
cent above deliveries in January 1940, 
Some difficulty was experienced by one 
of the leading tertile mills because of g 
shortage of raw materials. This situa. 
tion was corrected, and operations re. 
turned to normal. Importation of ray 
cotton to supplement the short 1940 do. 
mestic crop is contemplated, but opinion 
differs as to the amount required. 


Production of minerals continued nor. | 


mal in Ecuador during February. ky. 
ports of cyanide precipitates (mainly 
gold) during January totaled 3,734,093 
sucres ($248,935) compared with 2,559.37 
sucres ($170,625) in January 1940. There 
were no exports of crude petroleum from 
Ecuador during January 1941, whereas 
4,202,594 sucres ($280,173) worth was 
shipped in the opening month of 1949, 
(Based on report from American Con. 
sulate General, Guayaquil, February 29, 
1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange.— The Exchange Control 
Board in January continued its policy of 
granting exchange up to _ $1,000,000 
monthly during the first 3 months of 
1941, of which about $800,000 are for 
new imports and the remainder for old 
accounts or remittances to Ecuadorans 
living abroad. The exchange quota for 
Guayaquil was reported to have been 
slightly increased early in February, 
(American Legation, Guayaquil, Febru- 
ary 20, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wheat Flour: Importers Required to 
Purchase Specified Percentage of Do- 
mestic Flour.—Permits for the importa- 
tion of wheat flour will be granted by the 
Ecuadoran Exchange Control Commis- 
sion only upon proof by Ecuadoran im- 
porters that they have purchased an 
amount of domestic flour equal to 10 per- 
cent of the amount they propose to im- 
port, according to a report of February 
13, 1941. It is understood that this 
action was taken as a measure to ald 
local wheat growers and flour millers. 
(Office of American Commercial Attaché, 
Quito.) 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


With its national economy based 
largely on coffee (which comprises about 
90 percent of the exports, with general 
business conditioned on the coffee crop 
and market), El Salvador’s business pes- 
simism in the latter part of 1940 was 
dispelled by the certainty of application | 
of the Inter-American Coffee Conver: | 
tion, establishing a quota system for ex- 
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ports to the United States. Neverthe- 
jess, the coffee crop will be very small— 
probably not over 650,000 bags—or not a 
great deal more than El Salvador’s quota, 
and a prosperous year cannot well be 
expected. Harvesting is virtually com- 
pleted, and the greater part of the crop 
nas been sold by growers to exporters at 
reasonably satisfactory prices. 

Placement of Salvadoran import or- 
ders abroad has increased slightly, but it 
is still being limited largely to replace- 
ments. Stocks are not being built up. 
The United States is now about the only 
source of supply. 


Credits and Collections 


Banks report a slight increase in the 
yolume of foreign bills, most of which, 
however, cover small orders. Collections 
are met with reasonable promptness. 
Only about 20 large and long-established 
firms enjoy open credits, the bulk of the 
foreign business being done, as always, 
on a sight-draft basis. Collections in the 
interior, which had previously been re- 
ported as retarded, show some improve- 
ment. 


Construction Work Continues Active 


Private and Government construction 
continues rather active—with many pri- 
vate homes, some office buildings, and a 
number of Government buildings in 
process of erection. Work on the Gov- 
ernment road-building program likewise 
proceeds at a good pace. Erection of a 
large suspension bridge over the Lempa 
River where the Pan American Highway 
crosses is under way. 


Agricultural Situation 


Coffee prices remained steady during 
the first part of February, and firmed in 
the latter part’ of the month. Sales to 
the United States (the only remaining 
export market) were few, some exporters 
apparently preferring to await possibly 
higher quotations. 

Food-crop harvests are expected to be 
only average, but with prices normal. 
It is believed that there will be no diffi- 
culty in finding a market in Honduras for 
the usual surplus of sugar. The 1940 
cotton crop was double that of the pre- 
vious year and twice the amount required 
to supply local mills. This resulted in 
an unusually large surplus, most of which 
is held by the Mortgage Bank of El Sal- 
vador. Recent sales to Guatemala and 
destruction by fire of a large cotton stor- 
age warehouse has reduced this surplus 
considerably. The Government has not 
succeeded in fixing the price of cotton 
in the domestic market, and quotations 
have dropped markedly. Restriction of 
cotton planting during the present year 
is believed probable. 


Foreign Trade 


Statistics of imports and exports are 
not available for recent months, but the 
following totals of customs receipts for 
January, compared with those for the 
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same month of 1940 and 1939, provide 
an indication of the trend: 
January | January | January 
Item 1939 1940 1941 
Imports-._.--.---------| $368,473 | $381,067 | $336, 035 
po ee Sweets 67, 388 62, 765 39, 734 
fi | a 435,861 | 443,832 | 375,769 














It will be noted that there has been 
little change in customs receipts on im- 
ports, but a marked drop on exports. Ex- 
port revenues are derived almost entirely 
from a tax on coffee shipments. (Based 
on report from American Legation, San 
Salvador, February 20, 1941.) 


Finland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Margarine: Importation and Sale in 
Original Packing Permitted.* 

Commercial Treaty with Germany Exr- 
tended until December 31, 1941—-The 
German-Finnish commercial treaty of 
March 24, 1934, together with its supple- 
ments, has been extended until Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, by an exchange of notes on 
December 31, 1940, according to an an- 
nouncement of January 23, 1941, in the 
Reichsgesetblatt, part II, for January 28. 


|For previous renewal of the treaty, see 
CoMMERCE Reports for April 6, 1940.] 


France 


Transport and Communication 


Passenger-Train Service Reduced.— 
Reduction of 5 percent in number of pas- 
senger trains in operation is the aim 
of instructions issued by the Minister 
of Communications of the Vichy Gov- 
ernment effective February 5, 1941. 
This curtailment in service will result in 
saving of approximately 5,000 tons of 
coal per month, it is estimated. An addi- 
tional monthly economy of 5,000 tons will 
be made through a regulation forbidding 
heating of passenger trains if the tem- 
perature is above 41°. Up to present, 
trains have been heated whenever the 
temperature fell to 50°. Present sched- 
ules represent 25 percent of those main- 
tained during the winter 1938-39. De- 
spite this drastic curtailment, receipts 
from passenger traffic during December 
1940 were only 2 percent less than those 
for the corresponding month in 1938. 


French 
Equatorial Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Schedule of Ad Valorem Duties 
Replaces Former Import Tariff—A re- 
vised schedule of import duties has been 
established in French Equatorial Africa, 
by an order of December 13, 1940, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Free 
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French Africa and French Equatorial 
Africa for December 15, 1940, presumably 
effective on that date. 

New tariff classifications have been 
added and ad valorem rates have been 
substituted, generally, for former specific 
rates. These ad valorem rates range 
from 3 to 34 percent, the rate most fre- 
quently used being 12 percent. 

The use of the coefficients of increase, 
which had applied to all import duties in 
French Equatorial Africa since January 
1 and April 1, 1939, has been discon- 
tinued.* 

[For announcement of the establishment 


of coefficients of increase, see COMMERCE RE- 
PoRTS Of March 11 and August 19, 1939.] 


Import and Export Sales Taxes In- 
creased.—Also by the above order, effec- 
tive December 15, 1940, the sales tax on 
imports in French Equatorial Africa has 
been increased from 3.15 percent to 4 
percent ad valorem, and the sales tax on 
exports has been increased from 1 per- 
cent to 2 percent ad valorem. 

[For announcement of the establishment 


of these sales taxes, see COMMERCE REPORTS 
of November 27, 1937, and March 11, 1939.] 


Certain Taxes on Imports and Exports 
Discontinued.—By the same order of De- 
cember 13, 1940, the following taxes, ap- 
plying on imports and exports in French 
Equatorial Africa have been discontinued: 

The stamp tax of 2 percent of the total 
customs duties and taxes liquidated at 
importation or exportation; the statisti- 
cal tax on imports and exports (0.75 franc 
per unit in most cases); the circulation 
tax, ranging from 5 to 20 francs per 100 
net kilograms, on imported and domestic 
hydrocarbons; the consumption tax on 
imported and domestic tobacco at the 
rate of 100 francs for leaf and 4,000 
francs for manufactured tobacco, both 
per 100 net kilograms; and the special ex- 
port taxes on ebony, okumé, and other 
woods. 

[For announcements of the establishment 
of the above taxes see COMMERCE REPORTS Of 


—™ 27, 1937, April 23, 1938, March 11, 
J 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Dried and Salted Fish: Duty Tempo- 
rarily Suspended on Exports from Cam- 
bodia to the Netherlands Indies via 
Manila.* 


French Oceania 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Vanilla Beans: Special “War” Export 
Taz Increased.—The special “war” export 
tax in French Oceania on vanilla beans 
has been fixed for the quarter beginning 
April 1, 1941, at 73.99 francs per kilogram. 

[This “war” tax was established September 
1, 1940, at the rate of 36.67 francs per kilo- 
gram. It is levied in addition to the export 


duty of 0.50 franc per kilogram and an export 
tax of 2 percent ad valorem.] 
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Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement With Italy for Increased 
Exchange of Products Without Regard 
to Balance of Trade—A new trade and 
clearing agreement for 1941 between Ger- 
many and Italy was concluded in Rome 
on February 26, 1941, according to the 
German press. 

The announcement states that, under 
the agreement, Italy is expected to ship 
increased quantities of fruits, fresh vege- 
tables, and rice for army use to Germany 
and to extend the list of commodities for- 
merly exported to such raw materials as 
sulfur and pyrites, mercury, and raw 
silk. German raw material deliveries will 
consist primarily of coal, iron, and steel. 
It is reported that, in order not to ham- 
per the delivery of merchandise vital to 
the conduct of the war, there will be no 
limitation of exports from either country, 
irrespective of the balance of trade or the 
clearing debt. Reichs Minister Clodius 
also stated that “labor imported from 
Italy for work in industry and on the 
land is also serving as an important fac- 
tor in effecting a clearings balance be- 
tween the two countries.” 

Although the new agreement has been 
announced as valid for the full year 1941, 
negotiations are to be renewed at the 
beginning of June in order to settle 
details of its further execution. 

Commercial Treaty With Finland Ex- 
tended Until December 31, 1941.—See 
Finland. 


Transport and Communication 


The 1940 Preliminary Report of State 
Railways Reflects Influence of War— 
The preliminary annual report of the 
Deutsche Reichsbahn (German State 
Railroads) for 1940, which gives a short 
survey of developments during the year, 
contains but few figures but to some 
extent reflects the influence of war on 
the German transportation system. 

The report stresses the gigantic task 
accomplished by the Reichsbahn in han- 
dling the heavy traffic at the beginning 
of the year, resulting from the long sus- 
pension of inland waterway transporta- 
tion during the severe winter of 1939-40; 
the increasing freight traffic from east- 
ern and southeastern Europe (a block- 
ade-caused diversion of foreign-trade 
channels); the heavy coal shipments to 
Italy reported to approximate 1,000,000 
metric tons per month; the extensive 
railroad shipments in connection with 
the economic “penetration” of the newly 
incorporated territories and the heavy 
demand on railroad facilities by the 
German armed forces. Unprecedented 
transportation peaks were encountered 
in connection with the Netherlands, Bel- 
gian, and French campaigns, the trans- 
portation of enormous quantities of mili- 
tary equipment from these countries to 
Germany, and the movement of troops 
after the termination of the French 
campaign. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


Receipts of the Reichsbahn in 1940 are 
estimated at 17,600,000,000 reichsmarks 
against 5,800,000,000 in 1939, an increase 
of about 31 percent. The two figures 
are not strictly comparable as the 1940 
returns include the revenues from the 
railway lines in the new eastern terri- 
tories; of the district of Eupen, Malmedy, 
and Moresnet (Belgium); the revenues 
from a number of recently nationalized 
private railroad companies in Germany 
and the revenues from the Reichsbahn- 
operated lines in Luxemburg, Alsace, and 
Lorraine. The 1940 figures reflect also 
the effect of the cancelation of almost 
all fare reductions which became effective 
January 15, 1940. In this connection it 
should be remembered that all transpor- 
tation handled in behalf of the German 
armed forces was accounted for at greatly 
reduced rates. 

Without giving data, the Reichsbahn 
report mentions “substantial increases” 
in expenditures over the preceding year, 
notably in connection with the repair of 
war damages in Alsace and Lorraine. 
Also without giving data, the report 
states that receipts covered all expendi- 
tures, including the statutory contribu- 
tion (Abgabe) to the general treasury 
(Reichskasse) , amortization and interest 
service, and transfers to reserve funds. 
The contribution made to the general 
treasury from transportation revenues, 
as well as the transportation tax (Befoer- 
derungssteuer) paid, were considerably 
higher than in 1939, owing to the in- 
creased volume of business. 

In discussing assets and liabilities few 
data are mentioned. Capital require- 
ments were substantially higher than in 
1939, mainly as a consequence of the 
amortization of outstanding Work Pro- 
curement Bills (Arbeitsbeschaffung- 
swechsel) in an amount of around 300,- 
000,000 reichsmarks. The financing of 
capital requirements including extension 
of lines, augmentation of real property 
and rolling stock and debt amortizations, 
has been carried out through loans and 
from liquid capital of the Reichsbahn. 

In connection with the general conver- 
sion of bonds and the reduction in inter- 
est rates, the Reichsbahn called for the 
conversion of the 7-percent preferred 
stock (Reichsbahn-Vorzugsaktien) as of 
July 1, 1940. At the same time a 4-per- 
cent 1940 loan in an amount of 1,500,- 
000,000 reichsmarks was offered for sub- 
scription and immediately absorbed by 
the market. The new loan was used for 
the conversion of the preferred stock car- 
ried over from the time when the Reichs- 
bahn was still a joint stock company. 
The original issue of preferred 7-percent 
stock amounted to 1,081,000,000 reichs- 
marks, almost the entire amount of 
which has been converted. As hereto- 
fore, the liquid funds and bank transac- 
tions of the Reichsbahn have been ad- 
ministered by its own bank, the Deutsche 
Verkehrs-Kredit-Bank A. G. 

The relation of indebtedness to assets 
of the Reichsbahn continues favorable, 
according to the report. Including the 
new loan and a number of smaller cred- 
its, and after the amortization of the pre- 
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ferred stock and of other liabilities falling 
due, the long-term indebtedness of the 
Reichsbahn amounts to about 4,000,000,. 
000 reichsmarks. This amount does not 
include a sum of approximately 400,000,. 
000 reichsmarks from the 1936 Reichs. 
bahn Loan which was transferred to the 
German National Motor Roads. 

On the other hand, the value of reg) 
property and rolling stock at the be. 
ginning of 1940 amounted to almost 39,- 
000,000,000 reichsmarks and the capita] 
of the Reichsbahn to about 20,000,000. 
000. The total value of real property ang 
rolling stock of the Reichsbahn will be 
further increased by the value of the 
railroads taken over in the “western 
territories.” 


Grenada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Butter and Leather Footwear: Imports 
from Nonsterling Areas to be Prohib. 
ited.—The importation of butter, butter 
substitutes, and leather footwear from 
nonsterling areas is to be prohibited in 
Grenada after July 1, 1941, by a notice 
of January 4, published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette of the same date. 


[At present, imports are subject to license.] 


Specified Manufactures of Paper and 
Wrapping Paper: Importation Prohibited 
or Restricted——Importation of specified 
manufactures of paper from all sources 
has been prohibited in Grenada, effec- 
tive January 30, 1941, by a notice of the 
same date, published in the Government 
Gazette, February 1. 

Importation of wrapping paper into 
Grenada from nonsterling areas will be 
restricted during the year 1941 to 50 per- 
cent of the quantity of such paper im- 
ported from nonsterling areas during the 
previous year. 

Wheat Flour: Imports from Nonster- 
ling Areas To Be Restricted —Imports of 
wheat flour from nonsterling areas are 
to be restricted in Grenada to 75 percent 
of the 1940 imports from each nonster- 
ling country, effective July 1, 1941, bya 
notice of January 4, published in the 
Government Gazette of the same date. 


Guatemala 
Economic Conditions 


Business activity in Guatemala during 
February was fairly well maintained, 
though somewhat more spotty in certain 


lines than during January. The local | 


coffee market was strong, especially as 
regards quota lots which were increas- 
ingly scarce for shipment to the United 
States. Some local prices were above 


quotations in the United States, probably 
due to speculative activity in anticipa- | 


tion of a further rise. Exports of coffee 
to Sweden will be resumed soon on 4 
limited scale if navicerts can be obtained 
from the British Government. The 
country will not derive full benefit this 
season from the recent marked improve- 
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ment in coffee prices, as a considerable 
portion of the current crop was sold 
earlier at much lower levels. 


Credits and Collections 


Collections originating from imports 
of merchandise continue to be fairly sat- 
isfactory, with the exception of such lines 
as fancy groceries and foodstuffs and one 
or two others. Some slowness in domestic 
collections is reported, especially as re- 
gards payments on installment sales. 
The local credit situation remains some- 
what tight, and all applications for ad- 
yances are carefully scrutinized. 


Agricultural Conditions 


The current coffee crop has been har- 
yested except in the higher altitudes; an 
average output is reported for the coun- 
try as a whole, though certain sections 
have suffered as to both quality and 
quantity. Some 90 percent of the crop 
is believed to have been disposed of by 
the planters, and is now in the hands of 
local exporters or buyers in the United 
States. Banana production has declined 
sharply in consequence of windstorms 
last December. Exports during January 
dipped to 246,530 stems as against 605,- 
403 stems during January 1940. Chicle 
gathering continued actively, and an un- 
usually long season is anticipated, lasting 
until late March or April. 


Foreign Trade 


Total 1940 imports were valued at $12,- 
666,970 and total exports at $12,039,492, 
according to revised official figures com- 
piled by the Guatemalan Ministry of 
Finance. The United States supplied 
73.84 percent of the value of imports, 
and took 90.95 percent of exports, as 
compared with 54.47 and 70.67 percent, 
respectively, during 1939. 

The value of imports during January 
1941 was slightly greater than for Decem- 
ber 1940, amounting to $1,097,977. The 
January 1940 total was $1,449,753. Ex- 
ports during January were Officially 
valued at $1,347,369, against $1,746,779 
for the corresponding month of 1940. 

Customs receipts derived from imports 
amounted to $311,238 for January, com- 
pared with $367,523 for the correspond- 
ing month of 1940, a decline of 15.3 per- 
cent. Export duties were correspond- 
ingly greater for January as against the 
same month of 1940, the totals being 
$287,656 and $213,347, respectively. 
(Based on report from American Lega- 
tion, Guatemala, February 19, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Jute Thread, Synthetic Plastics in 
Sheets, and Various Industrial Materials: 
Import Duties Reduced—The Guate- 
malan import duties were reduced on jute 
thread, synthetic plastics in sheets, un- 
specified clay earth and kaolin, and ona 
number of industrial materials when im- 
ported in containers of specified sizes, by 
customs circular No. 469, of February 12, 
published in the Diario de Centro Amer- 
ica of February 14, 1941, and effective 30 
days after publication. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The revised rates of duty, in quetzales 
per kilogram (former rates in parenthe- 
ses), are as follows: Jute thread for sew- 
ing sacks, 0.05 (0.20); other jute thread, 
0.10 (0.25 or 0.30) ; unspecified clay earths 
and kaolin, 0.02 (0.04); sheets of cellu- 
loid, galalith, cellulose acetate, and syn- 
thetic plastic in general, 0.20 (0.50) ; roof- 
ing tiles and slabs of plain cement mixed 
with asbestos or other materials, 0.01 
(0.03). 


Reductions in import duties were also 
made on sodium silicate, sublimated sul- 
fur, calcium carbonate, magnesium car- 
bonate, and benzoic acid when imported 
for industrial use in containers of speci- 
fied sizes. 


New classifications resulting in modifi- 
cations of import duties were also pro- 
vided for semifinished wool or felt hats, 
and ribbons of cellophane paper. 


Honduras 


Banana shipments in January 1941 to- 
taled 774,827 stems, or about 350,000 
stems less than in the preceding month. 
This decline represents the effects of a 
serious blow-down in the producing area 
in the latter part of December. Gold 
and silver exports remained constant in 
January, with a valuation of $10,201.45 
for gold bullion and $175,711.41 for “doré” 
bullion. Coffee shipments rose sharply, 
owing to seasonal factors, 484 bags of 60 
kilograms each being exported in Janu- 
ary, compared with 125 bags in De- 
cember. 


General business conditions in the Te- 
gucigalpa district remained unchanged, 
with no material increase in retail sales. 
Trade was at a low ebb at La Ceiba dur- 
ing January, except for continuation of 
the development activities of a large fruit 
and steamship company in the Olanchito 
area, which is providing a larger per- 
centage than usual of wholesale business 
for La Ceiba merchants. In Tela, busi- 
ness suffered a more than seasonal de- 
cline as a result of decreased employment 
deriving from the banana blow-down. 
The recession that usually follows the 
Christmas season kept retail sales at a 
low level in Puerto Cortes during January 
and the first half of February. 


Collections in the Tegucigalpa district 
showed practically no change during 
January, after improving slightly in De- 
cember, while credits remained tight. 
Collections in the north-coast port of 
Puerto Cortes declined somewhat and 
remained slow, and the same conditions 
prevailed at La Ceiba. (Based on report 
from American Legation, Tegucigalpa, 
February 25, 1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 
Delay in Remittance of Exchange.— 


Remittances of dollar drafts are now be- 
ing made within a maximum period of 
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2% months. (American Consulate, 
Tegucigalpa, February 19, 1941.) 
Government Finances. — Government 
revenues for January 1941 totaled 1,038,- 
000 lempiras, while expenditures were 
976,000 lempiras. Comparative figures 
for 1940 were, respectively, 1,450,000 and 
1,116,000 lempiras. (American Consulate, 
Tegucigalpa, February 19, 1941.) 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee Marketing Control Established 
for Season 1940-41.—In order to assist 
the coffee industry of British India, the 
exportation and domestic marketing of 
coffee have been made subject to control 
by the Indian Coffee Market Expansion 
Board for the season December 21, 1940, 
to August 31, 1941, by an ordinance of 
December 12, published in the Indian 
Trade Journal, Calcutta, December 26. 

The control scheme provides, among 
other things, that no coffee is to be ex- 
ported from British India except by the 
above Board or under its authority. An 
export duty not exceeding 1 rupee per 
hundredweight (112 pounds) was au- 
thorized to be levied on coffee exported, 
with an equal excise tax on coffee sold 
for consumption in British India, to con- 
stitute a fund to defray the administra- 
tive expenses of the Board and io 
promote measures to increase the con- 
sumption of Indian coffee. 


Diamonds, Natural Indigo, and Certain 
Iron and Paper Products: Exportation 
Made Subject to License-—The exporta- 
tion of diamonds, natural indigo, wood 
pulp, iron and steel hoops for baling cot- 
ton, and paper and pasteboard of all kinds 
has been made subject to license in Brit- 
ish India, by a notification of December 
21, 1940, published in the Indian Trade 
Journal, Calcutta, December 26. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Traffic and Receipts Increase, 
1940.—Railways recorded heavier traffic 
in 1940 than in 1939, with a rise of 5 
percent in carloadings. Much of the im- 
provement, however, occurred in the 
earlier months of the year and in the last 
6 months gains were modest in view of 
restricted movements of commodities in 
the export trade. Railways obtained 
some military traffic, and railway facili- 
ties have been called on to contribute to 
the war effort. Railway earnings climbed 
about 10 percent in 1940 over 1939, partly 
due to an increased volume of traffic, 
partly due to a higher rail and passenger 
rate structure inaugurated in March 
1940. It is consequently expected that 
the railways will be able to make a sizable 
contribution to the budget in the fiscal 
year 1940-41, after several years of un- 
profitable operations. Net revenues for 
the current period were budgeted at 83,- 
000,000 rupees, and a recent official state- 
ment indicates that this amount will be 
realized and possibly even exceeded. 
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Italy 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Agreement with Germany for Increased 
Exchange of Products without Regard to 
Balance of Trade—See Germany. 

New Trade Agreement Concluded with 
Bulgaria.—See Bulgaria. 


Commercial Law Digests 

Industrial Mobilization: Military Juris- 
diction Over Workers Reiterated, and 
Death Penalty for Sabotage Estab- 
lished—A _ redefinition of industrial 
workers subject to military jurisdiction 
and the establishment of more severe 
penalties for desertion of work, disorderly 
conduct, and industrial sabotage were 
enacted by Law No. 1782 of November 1, 
1940, published in the Official Gazette of 
January 13, 1941, and effective on date of 
publication. The law enacts a substitute 
for the old section 5 of the War Discipline 
Law (Law No. 1699 of December 14, 
1931), which section together with sec- 
tions 6, 7, and 8 thereof had been revived 
by Law No. 461 of May 24, 1940. The 
new definition of industrial workers sub- 
ject to military jurisdiction does not 
differ in substance from the old one. 
According to the law, all persons, re- 
gardless of sex or age, working for a 
State-controlled plant producing war 
materials or for a private plant mobilized 
for the same purpose are subject to mili- 
tary jurisdiction. 

The law eStablishes specific penalties 
for (1) absence without leave (6 months’ 
to 2 years’ imprisonment for unauthor- 
ized or unjustified absence in excess of 
5 days—previous law based penalty on 
military code); (2) disorderly conduct, 
especially striking a superior technical or 
administrative officer (imprisonment 
from 2 to 5 years—previous law provided 
for 2 to 9 years); (3) industrial obstruc- 
tionism or sabotage (capital punishment 
for serious cases—for which the previous 
law provided for a minimum of 7 years’ 
imprisonment). 

Other than the differences in the pun- 
ishments above indicated, the new law 
differs from the old in that it establishes 
penalties for noncooperating executives 
and further in that it extends to Italian 
East Africa and Libya. 


Jamaica 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on Group of 
Products—Import duties in Jamaica 
were increased on various products, in- 
cluding, among others, flour and meal of 
wheat and rye, motor vehicles and parts, 
tires and tubes, illuminating and lubri- 
cating oils, cotton piece goods, cigarettes, 
and manufactured tobacco, by a bill sub- 
mitted to the Legislative Council on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1941, and provisionally effective 
immediately, according to the Canadian 
Commercial Intelligence Journal, Ottawa, 
February 22. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


The new rates on some of the principal 
products affected, with former rates in 
parentheses, are as follows: Flour and 
meal of wheat and rye, per 196 pounds, 
12s. (9s.); motor vehicles, parts, and ac- 
cessories, including tires and tubes, 40 
percent ad valorem (30 percent) ; illumi- 
nating oil, per gallon, 544d. (4d.); lubri- 
cating oil, per gallon, 12d. (8d.); cotton 
piece goods, 25 percent ad valorem (20 
percent); cigarettes, per pound, 13s. 
(1ls.); and manufactured tobacco, per 
pound, 7s.10d. (6s.4d.). 

In general, British preferential rates on 
these products were correspondingly in- 
creased. 


Mexico 
Economic Conditions 


Cautious optimism continued to char- 
acterize the economic situation in Mexico 
during February as business activity 
maintained approximately the same level 
as in January. A number of measures 
designed to encourage business were 
taken, but there was a feeling that the 
removal of impediments to business was 
proceeding rather slowly. Consequently 
business expansion was adjusted to the 
same deliberate pace. Serious plans for 
industrial developments are held in 
abeyance awaiting additional signs of an 
upward swing. Numerous requests for 
authorization to construct complete in- 
dustrial units have been granted by Gov- 
ernment in anticipation of an improve- 
ment. At the same time finance com- 
panies are multiplying in expectation of 
a heavy demand for loans. Wholesale 
and retail movement in February was 
below the January rate as credits re- 
mained restricted. 


Commodity Demand 


Orders for cotton tertiles increased 
during February, reducing stocks to a 
minimum. March sales are expected to 
react unfavorably because of the early 
buying. Warmer weather reduced the 
demand for woolen tertiles, but decreased 
production prevented stock accumula- 
tions. Shoes sold briskly except in Mexico 
City, where a slight lowering in sales 
was noted. Purchases of automobile tires 
and tubes exceeded production, and 
stocks were further depleted. Most elec- 
trical goods and appliances, industrial 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals and drugs 
were in good demand. The continued 
shortage of electricity in Mexico City 
necessitated reduced production sched- 
ules in many lines. 


Agricultural Situation 


Prospects in Mexican agriculture dur- 
ing February were a little brighter than 
during recent months. Late January and 
part of February saw very favorable rain- 
fall in all the border areas. The rainfall 
is of special importance to the northern 
grazing areas. In the rest of the country 
weather followed its seasonal course of a 
few light and scattered rains and brief 
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periods of cold. It is too early for crop 
estimates, but the following is indicative. 


Cotton.—Plantings indicate crop in line 
with last 2 or 3 years; plantings in Matamorog 
large, with talk of record yield. 

Wheat.—Plantings probably below last 
year; fears of rust exist, particularly in Lower 
California. 

Cattle.—Conditions reported best in severaj 
years. 

Corn and beans.—Planting on about the 
same scale as last year and under favorable 
conditions. 

Sugar.—Harvest is expected to yield 310,009 
metric tons, an increase over last year, but 
still well under consumptive levels. 

Bananas.—Ravages of “chamusco” disease 
continue; situation unsatisfactory. 

Tobacco.—Production from the approaching 
harvest is expected to be substantially below 
that of last year because of reduced plantings 
induced by heavy stocks. 

Reports on other crops, favorable to satis. 
factory. 

(Based on report from Office of Com. 
mercial Attaché, Mexico City, March 4 


1941.) 


Transport and Communication 


Workers’ Management Abolished on 
United Railways of Yucatan.—Control of 
the railways is vested now in a Board of 
Directors made up of 7 members, a Direc- 
tor General, a Treasurer, and 2 Commis- 
sioners in accordance with a decision 
reached on February 18, 1941, at a special 
meeting of the stockholders. The rail- 
ways had been turned over to the “Sen- 
dicato Ferrocarillero Peninsular,” an or- 
ganization of the workers, on October 8, 
1935. The new officials are expected to 
use all receipts, after salaries and other 
operating expenses are met, for repairs 
and improvements to rights-of-way and 
equipment and will study adjustments of 
rates in order to provide satisfactory 
financial returns. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Basic Import Quota Act Not Re- 
newed.—The Netherland Crisis Import 
(Quota) Act, under which quota restric- 
tions have been applied on imports, ex- 
pired January 1, 1941, and has not been 
renewed, according to Nachrichten fiir 
Aussenhandel, Berlin, January 14, 1941. 

During 1940 numerous quota restric- 
tions on specific products expired at 
various times and were not renewed, and 
those still remaining in force became in- 
operative after December 31 as a result 
of expiration of the basic quota law. 
Various other forms of import control, 
such as monopolies, exchange control, 
and control of domestic trade in im- 
ported goods, now regulate imports into 
the Netherlands. 

Live and Slaughtered Game: Monopoly 
Control Established for Exports.* 


Netherlands 


Indies 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sugar: License Restriction of Imports 
Continued for 2 Years.* 
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Norway 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Paper Yarn Products, Abrasive Paper 
and Cloth, Welded Steel Reinforcing 
Mesh: Import Duties Reduced by Change 
in Customs Classifications.—Norwegian 
pasic import duties on paper yarn and 
various products thereof have been re-~ 
duced to the substantially lower rates 
applicable to like products of jute, by a 
customs circular of December 7, effective 
from December 16, 1940. Cut out, sewn, 
and otherwise made up abrasive paper 
was made dutiable at 0.04 crown per kilo- 
gram, and similar abrasive cloth was 
made dutiable at 0.20 crown per kilogram 
(the rates already applying to plain abra- 
sive paper or cloth). These were former- 
ly dutiable at various higher rates. The 
import duty on welded steel reinforcing 
mesh was reduced from 15 crowns to 1 
crown per 100 kilograms. 

All the above duty rates are subject to 
a surtax equal to the duty itself. 

Margarine: Internal Taz Increased.* 

Margarine: Composition Requirements 
Established.* 

Reduced Percentage of Butter Required 
To Be Mixed With Margarine.* 

Agreement for Exchange of Goods 
Concluded With Bulgaria.—See Bulgaria. 


Panama 
Economic Conditions 


Business, particularly in the retail 
field, continued to lag until the opening 
of the carnival season, when costume, 
novelty, and liquor sales received their 
customary impetus. City decorations, 
construction of carnival floats, etc., gave 
additional employment to painters, deco- 
rators, and artisans. Visits of American 
ships stimulated sales in Panama of 
luxury articles. Merchants in these lines 
are anticipating a further sales increase 
from similar causes. 

The credit and collection situation was 
not noticeably affected by the prevailing 
uncertainty. Collections were paid nor- 
mally, and, while demand for loans was 
not great, credit conditions remained 
satisfactory. (Based on report from 
American Embassy, Panama City, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1941.) 


Paraguay 


Exchange and Finance 


New Exchange Control Regulations.— 
The scarcity of exchange at the begin- 
ning of February (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 22) continued 
through the first week of that month, 
and speculation increased rapidly. Ar- 
gentine pesos became more difficult to 
secure, sales at the commercial banks 
being limited to amounts no greater than 
the equivalent of about $60 U. S. cur- 
rency. Importers were able to obtain 
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only a small part of their requirements, 
and the rate in the free market on 
February 8 reached 90 Paraguayan to 1 
Argentine peso, compared with the of- 
ficial rate of 70. 

The new regulations appeared on the 
morning of Monday, February 10—their 
sudden appearance apparently taking the 
business community by surprise. They 
contained 74 articles. The Bank of the 
Republic was given a practical monopoly 
of exchange transactions. Private banks 
were required to declare their exchange 
holdings as of February 8, and, pending 
verification of the accuracy of these 
declarations, the private banks were not 
to operate in foreign currencies, except 
for new acquisitions of exchange, which 
were to be duly reported. Individuals or 
firms having foreign-currency accounts 
or holdings, in Paraguay or elsewhere, 
were to report similarly. Deposit ac- 
counts in foreign currencies could be 
continued in the currencies of deposit, 
but they could be drawn on only through 
the Bank of the Republic. Collections 
held by the banks or others were to be 
reported within 8 days; if not reported, 
no covering exchange would be provided 
for them. 

The regulations set up in the Bank of 
the Republic an Exchange Control De- 
partment headed by a Director. The 
latter will determine each week the 
amount of exchange to be allocated, and 
he is authorized to approve or deny ap- 
plications for exchange. In general, the 
Director and his Department will attempt 
to maintain an equilibrium in the coun- 
try’s balance of payments. 

All export exchange, after deduction of 
export duties and foreign-currency ex- 
penses paid, will be delivered to the Bank 
of the Republic at rates and under condi- 
tions “that allow and facilitate the nor- 
mal exportation” of the country’s prod- 
ucts. Of the exchange originating in this 
manner, 40 percent will be allocated to 
pay pending collections and 60 percent 
for new imports. Provision is made for 
possible additional exchange from other 
foreign-currency assets of the Bank of 
the Republic. 

In distributing this exchange for im- 
ports, the following general classifica- 
tion—which is assumed to be a priority 
list—will be observed: (1) Indispensable 
imports by the Government and munici- 
palities; (2) indispensable imports by 
private firms rendering services of public 
utility; (3) indispensable articles for 
public consumption imported by private 
firms; (4) imports by industries using 
national raw materials and imports for 
the needs and development of agricul- 
ture; (5) imports by other industries; (6) 
other imports. The Director of the Ex- 
change Control Department is to compile 
the lists of articles for the various classes, 
but until this is completed he will grant 
exchange “in order of urgency and in 
accordance with the general classifica- 
tion” just given. 

Exchange for purposes other than to 
pay for imports is to come from exchange 
assets of the Bank of the Republic not 
originating in exports. Here, too, dis- 
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tribution will be in accordance with a 
priority list. 

One provision of the regulations re- 
quires business transactions within Para- 
guay to be liquidated only in legal cur- 
rency. Heretofore Argentine pesos have 
circulated freely in Paraguay. The pro- 
vision mentioned may be designed to end 
the dual monetary regime that has ex- 
isted for many years. 

During the next week the selling rate 
for Argentine pesos was maintained at 
77. It is said that this rate was more or 
less nominal. 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 


Local commodity markets, in spite of 
the disturbed international situation, im- 
proved materially during the week ended 
March 3. Owing primarily to increased 
demand in the United States, export 
sugar, copra, and coconut oil advanced in 
price. Abaca prices also rose sharply in 
the higher grades, with the average in 
Manila increasing 55 centavos per picul, 
while Davao quotations advanced from 75 
to 80 centavos per picul. (The centavo 
equals $0.005 and the picul 136 pounds.) 

Bank clearings in Manila reached a 
new record high of 13,913,000 pesos (peso 
equals $0.50). The securities market, 
however, continued weak and irregular, 
with average prices fractionally lower. 
Building permits were lower than in the 
previous week. 

Credits during February continued re- 
stricted and collections slow. There were 
no serious commercial failures, and it is 
anticipated that conditions will remain 
about the same during the present month. 


Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Reduced on Products of 
Polish Areas Now Incorporated into Ger- 
many.—Imports into the Government- 
General Area of Poland, originating in 
Danzig and other parts of the Republic of 
Poland which have been incorporated 
into Germany, have been admitted at re- 
duced import duties since May 1, 1940, 
according to Nachrichten fiir Aussen- 
handel, Berlin, January 13, 1941. 

Since November 1, 1940, the duties on 
such goods have amounted to only one- 
half of the usual rates of the Polish cus- 
toms tariff. 


Rumania 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
and Trade Turn-over Agreement Con- 
cluded with U. S. S. R—A treaty of com- 
merce and navigation and an agreement 
concerning trade turn-over and pay- 
ments between Rumania and Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics was concluded 
February 26, according to the Soviet press 
of February 27, 1941. 
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The trade agreement is stated to pro- 
vide for a total trade turn-over during 
the first year of its operation to a value 
of $8,000,000. 

The principal items to be exported to 
Rumania from the Soviet Union are cot- 
ton and cast iron, while the principal 
item to be exported to the Soviet Union 
from Rumania is gasoline. 


Saudi Arabia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel Post Service Resumed.* 


Sweden 
Exchange and Finance 


Bond Issues and Retirements—New 
bond issues in 1940 totaled 1,181,969,295 
kronor as contrasted with 431,576,200 in 
1939. Retirements in the 2 years were 
183,331,493 and 372,398,467 kronor, re- 
spectively. New Government issues were 
responsible for the large increase, as they 
totaled 1,007,923,975 kronor in 1940 and 
only 103,293,200 in 1939. 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Modus Vivendi Concluded 
With Venezuela by Exchange of Notes.— 
A temporary modus vivendi, containing 
reciprocal assurances against the impo- 
sition of import restrictions and prohibi- 
tions other than those applying to other 
countries on economic grounds, was con- 
cluded between Switzerland and Vene- 
zuela by an exchange of notes on Febru- 
ary 7, 1941, pending the negotiation of 
a commercial treaty to regulate imports 
and exports that would have in view a 
possible balance of trade, according to 
an announcement in the Venezuelan 
Gaceta Oficial of February 13, 1941. 

The Government of Switzerland also 
undertakes to adopt all possible measures 
to stimulate the importation of Vene- 
zuelan products, in order to reach a rea- 
sonable equilibrium in trade with that 
country. 

The modus vivendi will remain in force 
for a period of 1 year, unless previously 
terminated by the entry into force of a 
commercial treaty between the two sig- 
natories. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Textiles: Exports Required To Have 
Special Markings.—Textiles manufac- 
tured in Turkey may not be exported 
unless there is woven or otherwise 
worked in the selvage the words “Turk 
mali” (product of Turkey) in letters of 
uniform size, or the letters “T. M.” with 
the Turkish national] symbol] superim- 
posed, by Presidential Order No. 2/14166 
of August 10, effective August 23, 1940, 
according to Legislativer Informations- 
dienst, Vienna, September 23, 1940. 
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Union of South 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wattle Bark and Extract, Minerals 
and Metals, Including Ores, Concen- 
trates, and Alloys: Exports Subject to 
Permit—Wattle bark and extract, and 
minerals and metals, including ores, con- 
centrates, and alloys, may not be ex- 
ported from the Union of South Africa 
or the Mandated Territory of South West 
Africa to any non-Empire country except 
under special permit issued by or in 
behalf of the Minister of Commerce and 
Industry, by an order effective November 
13, 1940, and published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette of South Africa, Pretoria, 
that date. 


[Scrap metals have been subject to similar 
export regulations since April 26, 1940.] 


U.S.5S.R. 


Economic Conditions 
Soviet Prefabricated Houses 


The production of prefabricated houses 
in the U.S. S. R. has risen steadily dur- 
ing the past 2 years. In 1938 houses 
with a floor space of 207,000 square 
meters were built, in 1939 of 297,000 
square meters, and the plan for 1940 
called for 400,000 square meters. These 
houses vary in size from 1 to 12 apart- 
ments, and are architecturally of good 
appearance. They can be erected in 
from 5 to 10 days and have already been 
put up in the Donets, in the Caucasus, 
and in the Far North. In fact, a ship- 
ment of 182 standard barracks, each with 
22 rooms, insulated with sheveline, has 
just been shipped to the Arctic. 

In 1941 it is proposed to increase the 
production of these standard houses by 
building two new mills producing 500,000 
square meters of fibrolite each. Later 
mills will also be erected in the Far East 
and in the Karelo-Finnish Republic. 
(From: Moscow Pravda, November 28, 
1940; official Soviet source.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
and Trade Turn-over Agreement Con- 
cluded with Rumania.—See Rumania. 


@ e 

United Kingdom 

Economic issues of a long-term nature 
commanded much attention during Jan- 
uary. A Production Executive, composed 
of the five Cabinet Ministers in charge of 
the departments concerned with war 
production and presided over by the Min- 
ister of Supply, was set up. The func- 
tions of this Executive, which replaces 
the Production Council, include the allo- 
cation of available resources of raw ma- 
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terials, productive capacity, and labor 
together with the fixing of priorities, ’ 
At the same time, an Import Executive 
was set up to “animate and regulate the 
whole business of importation in accorg. 
ance with the policy of the War Cabinet,” 
This Executive consists of the following 
five ministers who are spoken of as the 
chief importers: the Ministers of Supply, 
of Food, and of Aircraft Production, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and the 
President of the Board of Trade. The 
existing committee of the three supply 
ministers, which has been regulating pur. 
chases in North America and which, 
through its members, is embodied in the 
Import Executive, was to continue its 
separate work, in cooperation with the 
British Supply Council in North America. 
The work of the new executives and 
of the three committees on Civil Defense, 
Home Policy, and Food Policy, is, accord. 
ing to the arrangement, to be directed 
and concerted by a committee composed 
of the chairmen of these bodies and pre. 
sided over by the Lord President of the 
Council. The duties of this committee 
are to advise the War Cabinet on the 
activity of the Executives and Commit- 
tees and to deal with the general issues 
of economic policy, as formerly consid- 
ered by the Economic Policy Council. 


Increased Government Control of Pro- 
duction and Labor 


In presenting the Government’s inten- 
tions in these matters in the House of 
Commons on January 21 and 22, the 
Government also outlined its intention of 
assuming wherever necessary an in- 
creased measure of direct control of pri- 
vate enterprise and labor. Regulations 
were being prepared providing for a re- 
placement of inefficient management by 
Government-appointed production de- 
partments, and for the extension of the 
scope and authority of personnel control 
Officers, particularly in undertakings 
where labor management is found to be 
unsatisfactory. It was proposed to ac- 
celerate the transfer of labor from non- 
essential industries and the drafting into 
essential occupations of persons not hith- 
erto employed, in order to meet the ex- 
pected increase in labor demand in the 
war effort. It was also proposed to com- 
pile an industrial register by age groups 
and occupations to facilitate the transfer 
of labor and the tapping of hitherto un- 
used labor resources. The early issuance 
of an order was anticipated for the com- 
pulsory registration of women by age 
groups, beginning probably at the age of 
20 and taking in additional age groups as 
industrial requirements necessitated. 
Following a discussion of the industrial 
scheme by representatives of the Govern- 
ment, employers, and the trade-unions, 
the General Council of the trade-unions 
approved, on January 30, “full coopera- 
tion in the carrying out of mobilizations 
of labor and industrial registration on the 
lines laid down.” 

Other schemes projected for increasing 
the labor supply included the dilution of 
skilled labor by the intermixing of less 
skilled workers, measures for increasing 
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the number of machine workers by with- 
drawals from administrative staffs, and a 
revision of the schedule of reserved occu- 
pations with a view to meeting the man- 
power needs of the armed forces with 
the minimum of dislocation in vital in- 
dustries. ‘The need for such measures 
was indicated by the unemployment sta- 
tistics for January 13, which showed the 
total of 696,000 unemployed workers as 
the lowest on record since the beginning 
of the compilation of such statistics in 
1921. Of that aggregate number of un- 
employed, the total of adult men was only 
259,000. 

The Ministry of Transport has devised 
a scheme for the hiring of vehicles to 
carry traffic on Government account, 
with a view to better utilization of road 
transport facilities. Under this arrange- 
ment priority is to be given to the move- 
ment of Government goods and it is also 
felt that the scheme will insure a better 
utilization of the carrying capacity of 
trucks. The arrangement contemplated 
that the operation and maintenance of 
the vehicles would remain with the 
owners. 


rice and Trade Developments 


Rising costs of production have led to 
further increases in a number of con- 
tro.led prices of raw materials and man- 
ufac‘ured products. For instance, an in- 
crease of 8 pence per ton in the price of 
coal, announced in December, became 
effective on January 1, and early in Jan- 
uary the price of Portland cement was 
raised by 5 shillings a ton. Other com- 
modities affected by price raises an- 
ncunced in the period under review were 
rayon yarns and Gold Coast and Nigerian 
raw cocoa beans. 

Further advances in retail prices re- 
sulted in a rise in the Ministry of La- 
bour’s cost of living index to 119.6 on 
January 1, representing an increase of 
13.5 points since the beginning of 1940. 

The value of retail stocks of merchan- 
dise at the end of December 1940 was 8.1 
percent higher than the level of 1 year 
earlier. However, price advances during 
the year, coupled with the payment of 
purchase tax on a high proportion of the 
stocks covered by the value figure, indi- 
cate that stocks in the possession of re- 
tailers in the more recent period were 
much below those of December 1939. 

The values of both imports and domes- 
tic exports in December were somewhat 
greater than for the preceding month but 
below those for December 1939. Imports 
for the year 1940 aggregated £1,099,869,- 
000, compared with the total for 1939 of 
£885 513,000. Domestic exports for the 2 
years amounted to £413,084,000 and £439,- 
536,000, respectively. Reexports in 1940 
reached only £26,189,000, against the pre- 
vious year’s total of £46,034,000. 


Exchange and Finance 


Additions to Sterling Area.—A Treas- 
ury Order effective January 24 adds the 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi to 
the list of countries included in the ster- 
ling area. Thus sterling may be credited 
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to accounts in the United Kingdom in 
the names of residents of those areas 
without the required permit. The per- 
mit is required to make payments from 
such accounts to the accounts of non- 
residents. Belgian francs may be freely 
dealt in by authorized banks, and securi- 
ties serviced in Belgian francs are not 
required to be registered. 

Debits and Credits Through Sterling- 
Area Accounts.—The Bank of England 
has notified the banks that from January 
28 the following additional credits and 
debits may be handled through sterling- 
area accounts of nonresidents: Permitted 
credits—Distribution to beneficiaries of 
interest, dividends, rents, and similar in- 
come on capital of trusts set up prior 
to September 3, 1939 (this excludes any 
transfers of trust capital) , repayment of 
certain United Kingdom income taxes. 
Permitted debits—Bank charges; sub- 
scriptions to newspapers and periodicals. 

Exchange of Guilder Banknotes.—The 
Bank of England informed banks on Jan- 
uary 30 that by a decree of the Royal 
Netherlands Government in London all 
refugees from the Netherlands at present 
residing in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland have been required to register 
guilder bank notes in their possession 
with a Netherlands consulate during the 
period from January 24 to February 7, 
1941. The consul will mark the regis- 
tered notes with the stamp of his con- 
sulate. As from February 7, only such 
notes as have been duly stamped by a 
Netherlands consulate in Great Britain 
or Northern Ireland will be exchanged 
against sterling by the Netherlands 
Treasury. 


Uruguay 
Economic Conditions 


Commercial and industrial conditions 
continued strong during February as in 
the preceding month. Tourist expendi- 
tures, although considerable, were iess 
than anticipated. Unsatisfactory eco- 
nomic situation in Argentina and an un- 
usually cool summer reduced the number 
of summer visitors to Montevideo beaches. 


Manufacturing 


Shoe factories increased production in 
order to build up stocks for the winter 
trade and to care for current orders. The 
textile industry as a whole is working 
near capacity, an increase in activity 
having occurred principally in the woolen 
mills. Operations in the cotton and ho- 
siery mills tended to slacken, but condi- 
tions in the textile industry generally 
may be considered good. 


Foreign Trade 


Preliminary statistics for December 
show imports to the value of 17,857,000 
pesos compared with 17,981,000 »esos for 
November. December exports were 18,- 
111,000 pesos, compared with 17,300,000 
pesos for November, and were the highest 
for any single month in several years. 
Total imports for the calendar year 1940 
were valued at 74,218,000 pesos, compared 
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with 65,952,000 pesos in 1939. Exports for 
the calendar year 1940 reached 110,473,000 
pesos, compared with 101,366,000 pesos 
for 1939. Imports from the United 
States in December were valued at 1,396,- 
000 pesos, compared to exports to the 
United States amounting to 10,362,000 
pesos, 

Total imports of merchandise from the 
Utited States in 1940 amounted to 
12,130,000 pesos; exports to the United 
States were 31,500,000 pesos, or 29 per- 
cent of the total Uruguayan exports in 
1940. Wool shipments for the current 
season from Octcher 1, 1940, to January 
31, 1941, amounted to 62,126 bales, of 
which 52,069, or 84 percent, were sent to 
the United States. Commercial credits 
and collections continued satisfactory. 
Money was plentiful, and rates on first- 
class collateral ranged between 6 and 7 
percent. (Based on report from Office of 
American Commerc‘al Attaché, Monte- 
video, February 26, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Heating Boilers: Provision for Partial 
Refund of Import Duty Canceled.* 

Wheat: Minimum Purchase Prices Set 
for 1940-41 Crop.—The Uruguayan Gov- 
ernment has fixed a minimum purchase 
for wheat of the 1940-41 crop at 7.50 
pesos per 100 kilograms delivered in Mon- 
tevideo, in offic‘al elevators or in other 
warehouses indicated by the Bank of the 
Republic, by a decree of December 31, 
1940, published in the Diario Oficial of 
January 16,1941. Prices for wheat at in- 
terior points will be based on the Monte- 
video price less transportation charges, 
with a minimum price of 6.90 pesos per 
100 kilograms. 

Millers purchasing national wheat at 
the fixed price will be paid a premium 
of 1.70 pesos per 100 kilograms by the 
Government. 

Another provision of the decree author- 
izes the Executive Power to fix prices for 
bread, flour, and food pastes, in relation 
to the price of wheat, whenever he con- 
Siders necessary. (Office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Montevideo, Janu- 
ary 16, 1941.) 


Venezuela 


Economic Conditions 


Effects of the Venezuelan exchange 
control became pronounced during Feb- 
ruary, as imports into that country de- 
clined sharply, as indicated by customs 
collections at the port of La Guaira, but 
the reduced volume of imports is not 
expected to continue, since new orders 
approved by the Import Control Com- 
mission during February were larger 
than during any month since October. 

The Venezuelan Government is plan- 
ning an export control to apply to coffee 
to keep shipments within the limits of 
the American quota. Exports have been 
at such a high rate that such a step is 
deemed necessary. Estimates of coffee 
in storage as of February 1, 1941, vary 
from 125,000 to 300,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
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The trade agreement is stated to pro- 
vide for a total trade turn-over during 
the first year of its operation to a value 
of $8,000,000. 

The principal items to be exported to 
Rumania from the Soviet Union are cot- 
ton and cast iron, while the principal 
item to be exported to the Soviet Union 
from Rumania is gasoline. 


Saudi Arabia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel Post Service Resumed.* 


Sweden 
Exchange and Finance 


Bond Issues and Retirements.—New 
bond issues in 1940 totaled 1,181,969,295 
kronor as contrasted with 431,576,200 in 
1939. Retirements in the 2 years were 
183,331,493 and 372,398,467 kronor, re- 
spectively. New Government issues were 
responsible for the large increase, as they 
totaled 1,007,923,975 kronor in 1940 and 
only 103,293,200 in 1939. 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Temporary Modus Vivendi Concluded 
With Venezuela by Exchange of Notes.— 
A temporary modus vivendi, containing 
reciprocal assurances against the impo- 
sition of import restrictions and prohibi- 
tions other than those applying to other 
countries on economic grounds, was con- 
cluded between Switzerland and Vene- 
zuela by an exchange of notes on Febru- 
ary 7, 1941, pending the negotiation of 
a commercial treaty to regulate imports 
and exports that would have in view a 
possible balance of trade, according to 
an announcement in the Venezuelan 
Gaceta Oficial of February 13, 1941. 

The Government of Switzerland also 
undertakes to adopt all possible measures 
to stimulate the importation of Vene- 
zuelan products, in order to reach a rea- 
sonable equilibrium in trade with that 
country. 

The modus vivendi will remain in force 
for a period of 1 year, unless previously 
terminated by the entry into force of a 
commercial treaty between the two sig- 
natories. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Textiles: Exports Required To Have 
Special Markings.—Textiles manufac- 
tured in Turkey may not be exported 
unless there is woven or otherwise 
worked in the selvage the words “Turk 
mali” (product of Turkey) in letters of 
uniform size, or the letters “T. M.” with 
the Turkish national symbol superim- 
posed, by Presidential Order No. 2/14166 
of August 10, effective August 23, 1940, 
according to Legislativer Informations- 
dienst, Vienna, September 23, 1940. 
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Union of South 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wattle Bark and Extract, Minerals 
and Metals, Including Ores, Concen- 
trates, and Alloys: Exports Subject to 
Permit—Wattle bark and extract, and 
minerals and metals, including ores, con- 
centrates, and alloys, may not be ex- 
ported from the Union of South Africa 
or the Mandated Territory of South West 
Africa to any non-Empire country except 
under special permit issued by or in 
behalf of the Minister of Commerce and 
Industry, by an crder effective November 
13, 1940, and * sned in the Govern- 
ment Gazette of South Africa, Pretoria, 
that date. 


[Scrap metals have been subject to similar 
export regulations since April 26, 1940.] 


U.S. 5S. R. 


Economic Conditions 
Soviet Prefabricated Houses 


The production of prefabricated houses 
in the U.S. S. R. has risen steadily dur- 
ing the past 2 years. In 1938 houses 
with a floor space of 207,000 square 
meters were built, in 1939 of 297,000 
square meters, and the plan for 1940 
called for 400,000 square meters. These 
houses vary in size from 1 to 12 apart- 
ments, and are architecturally of good 
appearance. They can be erected in 
from 5 to 10 days and have already been 
put up in the Donets, in the Caucasus, 
and in the Far North. In fact, a ship- 
ment of 182 standard barracks, each with 
22 rooms, insulated with sheveline, has 
just been shipped to the Arctic. 

In 1941 it is proposed to increase the 
production of these standard houses by 
building two new mills producing 500,000 
square meters of fibrolite each. Later 
mills will also be erected in the Far East 
and in the Karelo-Finnish Republic. 
(From: Moscow Pravda, November 28, 
1940; official Soviet source.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Treaty of Commerce and Navigation 
and Trade Turn-over Agreement Con- 
cluded with Rumania.—See Rumania. 


a J 

United Kingdom 

Economic issues of a long-term nature 
commanded much attention during Jan- 
uary. A Production Executive, composed 
of the five Cabinet Ministers in charge of 
the departments concerned with war 
production and presided over by the Min- 
ister of Supply, was set up. The func- 
tions of this Executive, which replaces 
the Production Council, include the allo- 
cation of available resources of raw ma- 
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terials, productive capacity, and labor 
together with the fixing of priorities, ” 
At the same time, an Import Executive 
was set up te “animate and regulate the 
whole business of importation in accorq. 
ance with the policy of the War Cabinet.” 
This Executive consists of the following 
five ministers who are spoken of as the 
chief importers: the Ministers of Supply, 
of Food, and of Aircraft Production, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and the 
President of the Board of Trade. The 
existing committee of the three supply 
ministers, which has been regulating pur. 
chases in North America and which, 
through its members, is embodied in the 
Import Executive, was to continue its 
separate work, in cooperation with the 
British Supply Council in North America, 
The work of the new executives ang 
of the three committees on Civil Defense, 
Home Policy, and Food Policy, is, accord. 
ing to the arrangement, to be directeg 
and concerted by a committee composed 
of the chairmen of these bodies and pre. 
sided over by the Lord President of the 
Council. The duties of this committee 
are to advise the War Cabinet on the 
activity of the Executives and Commit- 
tees and to deal with the general issues 
of economic policy, as formerly consid- 
ered by the Economic Policy Council. 





Increased Government Control of Pro- 
duction and Labor 


In presenting the Government’s inten- 
tions in these matters in the House of 
Commons on January 21 and 22, the 
Government also outlined its intention of 
assuming wherever necessary an in- 
creased measure of direct control of pri- 
vate enterprise and labor. Regulations 
were being prepared providing for a re- 
placement of inefficient management by 
Government-appointed production de- 
partments, and for the extension of the 
scope and authority of personnel control 
Officers, particularly in undertakings 
where labor management is found to be 
unsatisfactory. It was proposed to ac- 
celerate the transfer of labor from non- 
essential industries and the drafting into 
essential occupations of persons not hith- 
erto employed, in order to meet the ex- 
pected increase in labor demand in the 
war effort. It was also proposed to com- 
pile an industrial register by age groups 
and occupations to facilitate the transfer 
of labor and the tapping of hitherto un- 
used labor resources. The early issuance 
of an order was anticipated for the com- 
pulsory registration of women by age 
groups, beginning probably at the age of 
20 and taking in additional age groups as 
industrial requirements necessitated. | 
Following a discussion of the industrial | 
scheme by representatives of the Govern- | 
ment, employers, and the trade-unions, — 
the General Council of the trade-unions 
approved, on January 30, “full coopera- 
tion in the carrying out of mobilizations | 
of labor and industrial registration on the 
lines laid down.” 

Other schemes projected for increasing 
the labor supply included the dilution of | 
skilled labor by the intermixing of less | 
skilled workers, measures for increasing 
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the number of machine workers by with- 
drawals from administrative staffs, and a 
revision of the schedule of reserved occu- 
pations with a view to meeting the man- 
power needs of the armed forces with 
the minimum of dislocation in vital in- 
dustries. ‘The need for such measures 
was indicated by the unemployment sta- 
tistics for January 13, which showed the 
total of 696,000 unemployed workers as 
the lowest on record since the beginning 
of the compilation of such statistics in 
1921. Of that aggregate number of un- 
employed, the total of adult men was only 
259,000. 

The Ministry of Transport has devised 
a scheme for the hiring of vehicles to 
carry traffic on Government account, 
with a view to better utilization of road 
transport facilities. Under this arrange- 
ment priority is to be given to the move- 
ment of Government goods and it is also 
felt that the scheme will insure a better 
utilization of the carrying capacity of 
trucks. The arrangement contemplated 
that the operation and maintenance of 
the vehicles would remain with the 
owners. 


Price and Trade Developments 


Rising costs of production have led to 
further increases in a number of con- 
troled prices of raw materials and man- 
ufac‘ured products. For instance, an in- 
crease of 8 pence per ton in the price of 
coal, announced in December, became 
effective on January 1, and early in Jan- 
uary the price of Portland cement was 
raised by 5 shillings a ton. Other com- 
modities affected by price raises an- 
ncunced in the period under review were 
rayon yarns and Gold Coast and Nigerian 
raw cocoa beans. 

Further advances in retail prices re- 
sulted in a rise in the Ministry of La- 
bour’s cost of living index to 119.6 on 
January 1, representing an increase of 
13.5 points since the beginning of 1940. 

The value of retail stocks of merchan- 
dise at the end of December 1940 was 8.1 
percent higher than the level of 1 year 
earlier. However, price advances during 
the year, coupled with the payment of 
purchase tax on a high proportion of the 
stocks covered by the value figure, indi- 
cate that stocks in the possession of re- 
tailers in the more recent period were 
much below those of December 1939. 

The values of both imports and domes- 
tic exports in December were somewhat 
greater than for the preceding month but 
below those for December 1939. Imports 
for the year 1940 aggregated £1,099,869,- 
000, compared with the total for 1939 of 
£885 513,000. Domestic exports for the 2 
years amounted to £413,084,000 and £439,- 
536,000, respectively. Reexports in 1940 
reached only £26,189,000, against the pre- 
vious year’s total of £46,034,000. 


Exchange and Finance 


Additions to Sterling Area.—A Treas- 
ury Order effective January 24 adds the 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi to 
the list of countries included in the ster- 
ling area. Thus sterling may be credited 
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to accounts in the United Kingdom in 
the names of residents of those areas 
without the required permit. The per- 
mit is required to make payments from 
such accounts to the accounts of non- 
residents. Belgian francs may be freely 
dealt in by authorized banks, and securi- 
ties serviced in Belgian francs are not 
required to be registered. 

Debits and Credits Through Sterling- 
Area Accounts——The Bank of England 
has notified the banks that from January 
28 the following additional credits and 
debits may be handled through sterling- 
area accounts of nonresidents: Permitted 
credits—Distribution to beneficiaries of 
interest, dividends, rents, and similar in- 
come on capital of trusts set up prior 
to September 3, 1939 (this excludes any 
transfers of trust capital), repayment of 
certain United Kingdom income taxes. 
Permitted debits—Bank charges; sub- 
scriptions to newspapers and periodicals. 

Exchange of Guilder Banknotes.—The 
Bank of England informed banks on Jan- 
uary 30 that by a decree of the Royal 
Netherlands Government in London all 
refugees from the Netherlands at present 
residing in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland have been required to register 
guilder bank notes in their possession 
with a Netherlands consulate during the 
period from January 24 to February 7, 
1941. The consul will mark the regis- 
tered notes with the stamp of his con- 
sulate. As from February 7, only such 
notes as have been duly stamped by a 
Netherlands consulate in Great Britain 
or Northern Ireland will be exchanged 
against sterling by the Netherlands 
Treasury. 


Uruguay 
Economic Conditions 


Commercial and industrial conditions 
continued strong during February as in 
the preceding month. Tourist expendi- 
tures, although considerable, were less 
than anticipated. Unsatisfactory eco- 
nomic situation in Argentina and an un- 
usually cool summer reduced the number 
of summer visitors to Montevideo beaches. 


Manufacturing 


Shoe factories increased production in 
order to build up stocks for the winter 
trade and to care for current orders. The 
textile industry as a whole is working 
near capacity, an increase in activity 
having occurred principally in the woolen 
mills. Operations in the cotton and ho- 
siery mills tended to slacken, but condi- 
tions in the textile industry generally 
may be considered good. 


Foreign Trade 


Preliminary statistics for December 
show imports to the value of 17,857,000 
pesos compared with 7,981,000 pesos for 
November. December exports were 18,- 
111,000 pesos, compared with 17,300,000 
pesos for November, and were the highest 
for any single month in several years. 
Total imports for the calendar year 1940 
were valued at 74,218,000 pesos, compared 
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with 65,952,000 pesos in 1939. Exports for 
the calendar year 1940 reached 110,473,000 
pesos, compared with 101,366,000 pesos 
for 1939. Imports from the United 
States in December were valued at 1,396,- 
000 pesos, compared to exports to the 
United States amounting to 10,362,000 
pesos, 

Total imports of merchandise from the 
United States in 1940 amounted to 
12,130,000 pesos; exports to the United 
States were 31,500,000 pesos, or 29 per- 
cent of the total Uruguayan exports in 
1940. Wool shipments for the current 
season from Octcber 1, 1940, to January 
31, 1941, amounted to 62,126 bales, of 
which 52,069, or 84 percent, were sent to 
the United States. Commercial credits 
and collections continued satisfactory. 
Money was plentiful, anid rates on first- 
class collateral ranged between 6 and 7 
percent. (Based on report from Office of 
American Commerc‘al Attaché, Monte- 
video, February 26, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Heating Boilers: Provision for Partial 
Refund of Import Duty Canceled.* 

Wheat: Minimum Purchase Prices Set 
for 1940-41 Crop—The Uruguayan Gov- 
ernment has fixed a minimum purchase 
for wheat of the 1940-41 crop at 17.50 
pesos per 100 kilograms delivered in Mon- 
tevideo, in offic‘al elevators or in other 
warehouses indicated by the Bank of the 
Republic, by a decree of December 31, 
1940, published in the Diario Oficial of 
January 16,1941. Prices for wheat at in- 
terior points will be based on the Monte- 
video price less transportation charges, 
with a minimum price of 6.90 pesos per 
100 kilograms. 

Millers purchasing national wheat at 
the fixed price will be paid a premium 
of 1.70 pesos per 100 kilograms by the 
Government. 

Another provision of the decree author- 
izes the Executive Power to fix prices for 
bread, flour, and food pastes, in relation 
to the price of wheat, whenever he con- 
Siders necessary. (Office of American 
Commercial Attaché, Montevideo, Janu- 
ary 16, 1941.) 


Venezuela 


Economic Conditions 


Effects of the Venezuelan exchange 
control became pronounced during Feb- 
ruary, as imports into that country de- 
clined sharply, as indicated by customs 
collections at the port of La Guaira, but 
the reduced volume of imports is not 
expected to continue, since new orders 
approved by the Import Control Com- 
mission during February were larger 
than during any month since October. 

The Venezuelan Government is plan- 
ning an export control to apply to coffee 
to keep shipments within the limits of 
the American quota. Exports have been 
at such a high rate that such a step is 
deemed necessary. Estimates of coffee 
in storage as of February 1, 1941, vary 
from 125,000 to 300,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
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grams. The latest estimate of the cur- 
rent crop is 600,000 bags. 

The branch factory of an American 
rubber-tire manufacturer is nearing com- 
pletion, and production will probably be- 
gin within the next few weeks. (Based 
on report from Office of American Com- 
mercial Attaché, Caracas, February 28, 
1941.) 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The exchange 
situation did not change to any great 
extent during the week ended February 
19. Banks are collecting their 1940 over- 
due collections as fast as they can. So 
far, the Central Bank has not used any 
of the loan recently negotiated with a 
New York bank, because it had enough 
dollars on hand to carry on for a short 
period. (American Consulate, Caracas, 
February 19, 1941.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Maximum Weight Limit 
Increased.—The maximum weight limit 
of parcel-post packages exchanged with 
Venezuela has been increased from 11 
pounds to 44 pounds, effective March 1, 
1941, according to the United States 
Postal Bulletin, Washington, February 
28. 

[Owners of “Preparing Shipments to Vene- 
zuela” should make note of this change on 
page 4 of their copies.] 

Kraft Paper for the Manufacture of 
Sacks: Import Duty Reduced.* 

Coffee: Exportation Made Subject to 
License.* 

Temporary Modus Vivendi Concluded 
by Exchange of Notes with Switzerland.— 
See Switzerland. 





New American Vice Consulates 
To Be Established in Near 
Future 


New American Vice Consulates are be- 
ing established in the near future at the 
following places, according to informa- 
tion from the Department of State: 


Fortaleza (Ceara), Brazil, under supervision, 
of Pernambuco. 

Sao Vicente (St. Vincent), Cape Verde Is- 
lands, under supervision of Lisbon, Portugal, 

Riohacha, Colombia, under supervision of 
Barranquilla. 

Puerto de la Cruz, Anzoategui, Venezuela, 
under supervision of Caracas. 

Manaos, Brazil, under supervision of Para. 

Bahia Blanca, Argentina, under supervision 
of Buenos Aires. 

Acapulco de Juarez, Guerrero, Mexico, under 
supervision of Mexico, D. F. 

Manzanillo, Colima, Mexico, under super- 
vision of Guadalajara, Jalisco. 





American Consulate General 
Established at Vladivostok 


An American Consulate General was 
recently established at Vladivostok, Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and was 
cpened to the public on February 13, 
1941, according to information from the 
Department of State. 
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European, Far Eastern, and Other 


Exchange Rates 


Nore.—For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 


Compiled in Finance Division 


New York rates reported by Federal Reserve Board ' 





| Annual average 


Monthly average 
ra 











| rate | 
Country Unit quoted 
January | Febru- 
1939 1940 | “1941” | ary 1941 | 
i | | | 
LW EEE | *$3. 5338 $3. 0516 $3.2150 | $3. 2111 | 
Australia. -------------------------- (Pana (official) ........... Bseseerest | “3.2280 | 3.2280 | 3.2280 | 
Dollar (free) | | 8514 . 8480 | 8369 
Canada .-.--..---.----------------- { Dollar (official) | 9091 9091 | 9091 | 
China (Shanghai)_._............._.- aw eee } *.0600) %.0539) *. 0542 
Se tthicdh ci atcctbbaioabinednias Markka.._..___- | 0187 0201 | 0401 
Se ea Reichsmark_- |} *.4002 *.3998 | *.3997 
. aes eee . 2296 . 2365 | . 2414 | 
ae | SEE eres *. 1848 *, 1977 . 1977 | 
eS eet a RRS . 3016 . 3015 . 3014 
RS. 5 See See ae *. 0504 * 0504 * 0504 | 
Japan SSE ie ESS | ea . 2344 . 2344 . 2344 
ees eS 3. 0638 3.2275 | 3.2236 
EEE LETTS AS . 0371 | . 0400 0401 
Spain Se = a eae | erat *. 0932 *, 0913 * 0913 | 
Straits Settlements.............._.. | SSeS . 4698 . 4709 . 4709 | 
(Aer EE SRE Se SS ree . 2380 . 2383 . 2383 | 
i aS ee . 225; 2268 . 2322 | . 2322 | 
Union of South Africa_..........__- a Ta 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 | 
ae a Pound (free) 3. 8300 4.0342 | 4.0297 
United Kingdom........--.---.--.- {Pound (official) 4.0350} 4.0350! 4.0330 





Quota- 


| tion on 
| March g 


_—— 


$3. 2135 
3. 2280 
- 8500 
- 909] 
*. O54] 
- 020] 
*, 3995 
. 2442 
*. 1977 
. 3012 
* 0504 
- 2344 
3. 2260 
. 0400 
*. 0913 
- 4710 
. 2382 
. 2321 
3. 9800 
4. 0319 
4. 0350 





Official Rates in Foreign Countries 


[New York rates not currently available] 




















Equiva- | Annual average 
lentin | rate! 
United 
Country Official rate States | 
| dollars | 
| of unit 1938 | 1939 
| Quoted | | 
| j 
EE ee ee ee oa es $0. 0769 me 
a 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00__.......________- . 0226 PH ee 
SE cictadinigasiphaticietinaicnnmyncces i = i = eee 4.1600 | $0. 1689 | $0. 1685 
a eRRgAS 84 leva =$1.005 *.0119 | *.0124 | #° 019) 
China— Manchuria 1M. yuan=! yen 2343 | 7. 2845 7 , 2506 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia Moravia).._._. 1 koruna=R™M 0.10 4.0400 | *.0347 8 #0343 
Ret ee 1 krone=RM 0.50 ¢,2000} .2183 | | 2035 
Egypt....... Sabin dalnigunidilaaebisabacisasesta £E0.24315=$1.00 4.1128 | *5.0130 | 94,5443 
__*“ REE FO 2398 | 19.271) [10m , 2538 
France (occupied area)............____- | EE aa | ,.0200 | .0288 | 025) 
France (unoccupied area).._-____-_-__- 0 Gemreeg 00. ..............-.2-....0-.... 0228 | 0288 | 251 
French Indochina...................._. | . - === 2269 | 19,2880 | 19, 2510 
i 152.50 drachmas=$1.00..................----.. 0066 | .0090| 0082 
i a ce io a Sk aes ee 1535 | ae Se 
A ea iki | eee 0585 | RI 
ee aes t  .. .) eae 4.0250 | 94.8804 | #4. 4354 
Latvia SO ERE See Ae Oe ee RN ae TES RTE TG 1887 | 18.1938 | 16, 1852 
BRT Ses) Sad SE ee OD ET EE, 1667 | 1.1691 | 1, 1671 
I riisici cadence cancadinnnnse lL 3 eee eees ene 
.. . -—=—=—- eee i See 4, 5320 .5501 | =, 8334 
Netherlands Indies............222222..- 1.8925 guilders=$1.00.__-...-...- 22.22. . 5284 | 9, 5501 | 9, 5334 
cn eteirenancnnnaieinonios $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00_........2..222.2.. 9091 | .9942 | 9802 
Se s (| Gree 4.2400} .2457| .237 
er oS a a Rn NO gs caniencawasdnconenaccuce 4.0250 | 94.8804 | 94. 4354 
Poland (‘General Governorship’’) ..._- .. . .) ) a aeeesee #2000 | =. 1886 | 8, 1884 
Rumania Ss ek cabling dienes idence iS 0054 | *.0073 | 3 *. 0071 
| ooh eine 2.195 pounds=$1.00....._.............__....__. 4556 | 19.5760 | 19, 5020 
EE GND as wnncswecen wee bo! Le at - 3659 | . 4445 . 4032 
Turkey a a ai ee | A eee 7500 | =. 8011 | - 8024 
RR RRR IRRRRER came 5.30 rnbleem$i 00's .............-............ SORT |... -.afeasull 
PC, eee 54.70 dinars= $1.00 15 0183 *.0231 | 3°.0227 





*Nominal. 


1 A verages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 


2 Average for January-August and November-December. 
+ Peseta of New Government: Average for last 9 months only. 
* Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 


* For payment of imports from the United States (compensation trade) there is an exchange 
making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, equivalent to $0.0095 per lev 


® Average for first 8 months only. 

’ Based on average for the yen. 

* Average first 3 months only. 

* Based on average for pound sterling. 
‘© Computed from average official rates for the United States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
'! Average for first 11 months only. 

'! Based on average for French franc. 

'§ Average for Netherlands guilder. 

For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 


1§ Commercial rate. 


quotations of noon buying rates for cable 


premium of 25 percent, 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


oTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 


the following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the 
The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 


to1 Argentine paper peso. 


; Paraguay— Paraguayan paper 
uatemalan quetzal, and the Pan- 


amanian ba! boa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1 ;the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar.) 

















Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Nov. Dec. 
1938 1939 1940 1940 Rate Date 
ee ae 
a I Paper peso......| Official A_.............] 3.31 3.70 3. 73 3. 73 3.73 Feb. 13 
Argentina - ppeeasaneiommnepsen Minne 288 14.32 | 4.23 | 423 | 4.23 Do. 
Free market..-......-- 3. 92 4.33 4.26 4.24 4. 25 Do. 
Bolivia...------ Boliviano._...-- oo | ae 1 29.60 32.34 | 39.90 | 39.90 40. 00 Feb. 27 
PEs id wcinaclescccnadiosienncss 55 00 | 55.00 55. 00 Do. 
EE RS OSE 445.46 | 61.60 | 61.20 61.00 Middle 
of Feb- 
ruary. 
ON Milreis__.......- a Sadan 17.641 | 16.829 |616.500 [616.500 | 716.500 | Feb. 15 
SS “ee Sees 19. 706 | 19.770 | 19.770 | 19.770 Do. 
Special free market_-__--|-..---- $21. 545 | 20.700 | 20.7 20. 700 Do. 
3 eee 20. 826 | 20.563 | 20.820 | 20.450 Do. 
NS itswnsie POM. ccncvcsccns Official. -..--- : 19.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 19.37 | Jan. 28 
Export draft _- 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 Do. 
Curb market. 82.47 | 34.73 | 34.57 32. 50 Do. 
a 31.04 $1.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange 29.86 | 31.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Co Ll ee ee ee a $1.15 | 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Colombia....-- SC acta OCOBWGIEG....-.cancc--| 270 1.75 1.755 | 1.75 1.7545 | Feb. 14 
Bank of Republic. _.__. 11.77 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 Do. 
Stabilization Fund._...|-...--.-|-.------- (4) (8) (8) eae’ 
(oe ee 1. 84 1,78 1.91 1. 93 1.93 Feb. 14 
Costa Rica. ..-- ee Uncontrolled.......--- 5. 65 §. 67 5.74 5.74 5. 76 Feb. 8 
Comenee. .5.<......| GE 5.62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
eR. cncnawe ae Sere Rasps: - 93 91 91 . 93 Feb. 15 
Eeuador....---- "aes Central Bank... --....- 14 13 14.83 | 15.15 | 15.00 15.00 Do. 
Honduras. ..-.- Lempira. .....-- a 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 Do. 
Merico ...----- oe Sa 4 52 5.18 4.85 4.85 4.85 Feb. 8 
N “qapas Cordoba......--. ee ee 4. 56 5. 00 5.00 5.00 5.00 Feb. 22 
‘ i SEES HE 15. 46 5. 35 6. 24 6. 22 6. 05 Do. 
Paraguay....--- aper peso...... __ Sema ee oe 70.00 | 70.00 77.00 Feb. 15 
Peru ~ aS S'S?" Saag 4.46 5.33 | 650 | 6.50 6.50 | Feb. 27 
Salvador. .....- OO Oy ccskdadetescenes 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.0 Do. 
Uruguay -..---- aE 2 . 4173 . 3626) .3750| .3953 | °%.3960 |) Feb. 22 
Controlled free_.......- 5697 . 4995 . 6271 . 5266 . 5266 Do. 
Venezuela_..... Bolivar. .......- OIC g Saad coon banecccuale seneentaneesae tices cuss 3.19 Feb. 19 





























1 June 13-Dee. 31. 

$ July 13-Dee. 31. 

Aug 22-Dec. 30. 

‘July-December 

' Apr. 10-Dec, 31. 

‘ For commitments of the Government only. 
' June 10-Dee. 31. 


, — class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 


‘vIn addition there is ‘compensated’ exchange, 
which at present is the same as the free rate for 
United States products. 
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Effective March 24: 
Jute, 
Lead, 
Borax, and 
Phosphates. 


Effective April 15: 


Plans, specifications, or techni- 
cal information utilized in 
connection with the produc- 
tion or processing of any of 
the items under control. 


Full details regarding the precise forms 
of the products affected by the above 
headings, and with reference to the ex- 
port classification numbers, are obtain- 
able from any district office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestice Commerce, or 
from the Division of Foreign Tariffs at 
Washington. 


No. 49.—Additional Products Exempt 
from Individual License for Export to 
Canada, and Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland 


Individual licenses will not be required 
for the exportation to Canada, and Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, of certain 
additional articles and materials recently 
made subject to export control, accord- 
ing to a notice sent to collectors of cus- 
toms by the Department of State advis- 
ing that general licenses have been is- 
sued for such shipments. Exporters are 
advised, however, to insert the code sym- 
bol and number of the general license on 
the Shipper’s Export Declaration. 

The additional products relieved from 
the requirement for individual export 
licenses, and the code symbols and num- 
bers assigned them under the general 
licenses, are as follows: 





U. S. Export Control Act 


Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Division of Foreign Tariffs up to Tues- 
day, March 11. 

No. 47—Goods in Transit Erempt From 
U. S. Export Control Only When on 
Through Bills of Lading. 

The Division of Controls of the De- 
partment of State has advised Collectors 
of Customs to the following effect: 

The exemption from export license re- 
quirements for shipments of products 
subject to control that are in transit, as 
provided for in paragraph 12 of the 
original export control regulations of 
July 2, 1940, is limited to shipments 
which originate in a foreign country and 
pass through the territory of the United 
States to another foreign country, with 
the consignee and ultimate destination 
having been named in the through bill 
of lading executed in the country of 
origin. 

Articles and materials under export 
control which are now, or may hereafter 
be, brought into bonded warehouses, 


manufacturing plants, and smelters are 

subject to the export license require- 

ments. 

No. 48—Additional Products Made Sub- 
ject to License. 

Upon the recommendation of the Ad- 
ministrator of Export Control, the Presi- 
dent has made additional articles and 
materials subject to export license, as 
follows: 

Effective March 10: 

Cadmium, 

Carbon Black, 

Coconut Oil, 

Copra, 

Cresylic Acid and Cresols, 

Fatty Acids produced from vege- 
table oils under export control, 

Glycerin, 

Palm-Kernel Oil and Palm Ker- 
nels, 

Pine Oil, 

Petroleum Coke, 

Shellac, and 

Titanium. 





Great 
Britain 
Product Canada and 
Northern 
Ireland 
Nas Sciicadooneun 
Graphite electrodes - 
Cadmium.._-_-__- 










Carbon black... - 
Petroleum coke- - -- 


ies inctictdtinacdeeemdase 
Phosphates 
io REE seer re 
OU eS er ‘ 
Cresylic acid and cresols....| GCR1 

















Jute, lead, borax, and phosphates be- 
come subject to export license on March 
24 (see No. 48 above); the other prod- 
ucts listed have already become subject 
to export license. 





American Vice Consulates To 
Be Established at Suva and 
Noumea 


American Vice Consulates are being 
established in the near future at Suva, 
Fiji Islands, and at Noumea, New Cale- 
donia, according to information received 
from the Department of State. 
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News by Commodities 


Aeronautical Products 


™@ The aeronautical industry of the 
United States opened the new year by 
establishing an all-time export record, 
with shipments during January amount- 
ing to $40,852,241—an increase of 27.2 
percent over the December total of $32,- 
111,229 and 9 percent above the previous 
monthly high of $37,479,494 in August 
of last year. 

Shipments included 450 landplanes 
valued at $25,480,373, 8 seaplanes at 
$1,545,939, and 9 landplanes (less en- 
gines) at $459,549, a total of 467 planes 
valued at $27,485,861. Other items were 
514 engines valued at $5,710,002; engine 
parts and accessories, $2,441,994; instru- 
ments and parts, $1,408,606; propellors 
and parts, $1,387,202; miscellaneous 
parts and accessories, $2,361,556; and 
parachutes and parts, $57,020. 

Five countries made purchases repre- 
senting 93 percent of the total areo- 
nautic exports for the month—the 
United Kingdom, $19,340,590; Canada, 
$7,190,715; Gold Coast, $6,397,497; Brit- 
ish Malaya, $2,708,644; and the Union of 
South Africa, $2,376,382. 

The total for January shows an im- 

provement of 60 percent over the corre- 
sponding period of 1940, at wh‘ch time 
shipments amounted to $25,447,977, and 
advanced by 734 percent over the Janu- 
ary 1939 exports valued at $4,896,018. 
@ Jtaly—tThe first airplane flight with 
a gazogene engine was successfully con- 
cluded on December 14, 1940, according 
to the Italian press. The flight was made 
with a “Breda 15.” 

The newspapers supply the following 
particulars regarding the machinery: 
The gazogene engine “Impero” weighs 80 
kilograms, including 45 kilograms of 
coal; generator with direct or transversal 
draft; water-steam air conditioning; 
low-temperature furnace; and no special 
filter between engine and pilot, and no 
change in the engine as regards com- 
pression. 

The machinery which usually serves to 
set an automobile in motion was able to 
operate an airplane, according to reports. 


Automotive Products 


@ Exports of automotive products during 
January 1941 amounted to $27,732,998, 
which was 5.5 percent above the Decem- 
ber total and 13.3 percent above the $24,- 
470,740 in January 1940. 

Shipments of passenger cars were 
lower in value, with $4,875,125 as against 
$5,339,674 in December and $7,812,328 for 
January 1940. Truck valuation was sub- 
stantially higher than in the correspond- 
ing month of 1940—$8,202,388 compared 
with $6,211,018—but was slightly under 
the December total of $8,534,866. The 
demand for miscellaneous automotive 


products, however, exceeded that in both 
of the comparative periods, the figures 
being $14,655,485 for January 1941, $12,- 
389,108 for December, and $10,447,394 for 
January 1940. 

Passenger cars went chiefly to South 
Africa, Brazil, Mexico, Colombia, Cuba, 
and Argentina; and the United King- 
dom, British India, South Africa, Brazil, 
and Netherlands Indies were the leading 
destinations for commercial units during 
the month. 

Shipments of parts (for assembly and 

replacement) , accessories, automobile en- 
gines, and internal-combustion marine 
engines were decidedly improved over 
those in December. 
@ Brazil.—A Brazilian law of August 23, 
1940, stipulated that for each group of 
10 commercial vehicles owned, one must 
be producer-gas driven. By official order 
of January 25, 1941, the Minister of Agri- 
culture now requires all commercial- 
veh‘cle owners to comply within a period 
of 6 months dating from January 15, 
1941. (American Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 


@ Lithuania.—All autobusses, trucks, and 
trailers in Lithuania, together with their 
accessories, tools, spare parts, and re- 
lated materials, are nationalized by a 
recent ukase, according to the Kaunas 
press. By the same ukase, all garages 
necessary to automobile transport the 
area of which exceeds 40 square meters, 
and all repair shops and repair machines, 
with their equipment, required in con- 
nection with motor transport, are also 
nationalized. 

A resolution of the Soviet of People’s 

Commissars of the Lithuanian Soviet So- 
cialist Republic, reported in the same pa- 
per cn the same date, prescribes that the 
obligations of the former owners of the 
articles so nationalized shall be officially 
assumed by the nationalized enterprise 
and that these shall be paid in the fol- 
lowing order: Taxes, workers’ wages, 
debts to nationalized enterprises and 
banks, .all other debts. The Commissar 
for Communal Economy is required, ac- 
cording to this resolution, to conduct the 
nationalization without interruption of 
services. 
@ Philippine Islands.—Conditions in the 
automotive industry continued some- 
what unsatisfactory during January. 
Passenger-car sales were made with dif- 
ficulty; private buyers showed little in- 
terest, and sales were confined largely to 
business concerns. Dealers found it nec- 
essary to offer substantial price conces- 
sions and to increase trade allowances 
in order to obtain business. Truck sales 
were confined largely to necessary re- 
placements. 

Dealers expect that the prevailing 
business dullness will affect sales ad- 
versely during the next few months 


both in passenger cars and trucks. 
Probable reduction in Government pur. 
chases is a further disturbing factor, 

The used-car market was quiet and 
the volume of sales much restricted jp 
January. Dealer stocks were rather 
heavy, but used-car values have been 
fairly well maintained owing to the 
higher cost of current models. 

The motorcycle market was fairly ac. 
tive, and imports and sales exceedeg 
those in January 1940. 

Sales of replacement parts continued 
the upward trend begun in December, 
This activity may be attributed chiefly 
to the tendency toward repair of existing 
equipment rather than purchase of new 
vehicles. Sales of accessories were also 
good. Owing to active business in the 
past 3 months, stocks of parts and ac. 
cessories in January were generally much 
below normal. January imports were 
more than twice as large as those during 
the opening month of last year. 

@ Tahiti.—French Oceania’s limited 
credit in the United States makes it nec- 
essary to obtain import permits before 
orders for merchandise can be placed. 
For some months it has been impossible 
to obtain permits for motor vehicles, and 
only necessary imports are authorized 
from the United States. Permits are 
issued for the purchase of petroleum 
products, but the quantities are much 
less than imports in pre-war years. In- 
dividual motor-vehicle owners are al- 
lowed 60 liters of gasoline a month, and 
cars that are used for taxicab service 
are allowed 120 liters. Mileage operation 
per car has therefore decreased consid- 
erably during the present year. Vehicles 
registered are, however, being operated 
to the extent of the gasoline obtainable. 

Restrictions on imports into the area 
and limited credit in the United States 
will no doubt limit the sale of American 
automotive products in these possessions 
in 1941 to essential replacement parts 
and tires and to the minimum require- 
ments of gasoline and lubricating oil. 


Chemicals 


Agricultural Chemicals 


@ Spain.—Exports of potassium chloride 
from Barcelona to the United States dur- 
ing 1940 totaled 27,328 short tons. It is 
known that substantial quantities of 
Spanish potash were exported in 1940 
to other countries but particulars of the 
trade have not been made public. 


Organic Chemicals 


@ Imports of coal-tar aromatic chem- 
icals (perfume and flavor materials) into 
the United States dropped sharply in 1940 
to 21,846 pounds, valued at $60,381, from 
69,893 pounds, $105,538, during 1939. 
Some of the principal synthetic aromatic 
chemicals of coal-tar origin imported 
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into the United States for consumption 
in 1940 (with comparable data for 1939 
in parentheses) were: Amyl salicylate, 
700 pounds (1,122 pounds); anisic alde- 
nyde, 776 pounds (710); benzyl acetate, 
952 pounds (3,764) ; benzyl salicylate, 342 
pounds (622); cinnamic alcohol, 557 
pounds (5,771); coumarin, 1,809 pounds 
(2,062); O-cresyl salicylate, 441 pounds 
(none); heliotropin, 6,018 pounds (19,- 
492); indol, 945 pounds (838); methyl 
anthranilate, 938 pounds (1,042); musk 
ambrette, 2,541 pounds (4.257); musk 
ketone, 1,944 pounds (2,135); phenyl- 
ethyl alcohol, 1,010 pounds (1,721); 
phenylpropyl alcohol, 464 pounds (none) ; 
and vanillin, 253 pounds (505). 

@ Argentina.—Argentine casein exports 
during 1940, totaling 19,960 metric tons, 
almost equaled the high level registered 
for 1939, the United States taking ap- 
proximately one-half of the total. De- 
tails of the export trade follows: 




















Country of destination | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 ! 
United States--....-..-- 131 7, 953 9, 883 
United Kingdom. ---.-. 3, 994 3, 173 4,770 
Se 1,656 | 1, 176 | 2, 518 
Germany.....-.-------- | 2, 769 ie Z 
a aaRRepe 988 | 1,316 121 
re 1, 545 | 959 424 
BE Sbcrddcien whence 2, 269 | 


2, 437 | 2, 244 





1 Preliminary estimates from the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry. 


Production of casein in Argentina in 
1939 was 17,848 tons, compared with 16,- 
702 for 1938. It is estimated that 20,950 
metric tons were produced in 1940 and 
stocks on hand at the end of December 
may be calculated to be approximately 
10,750 tons. (American Commercial At- 
taché, Buenos Aires.) 

@ Canada.—Imports of citric acid into 
Canada during the first 4 months ended 
April 1940 jumped to 481,631 pounds 
($116,125) from 155,123 pounds ($35,584) 
in the corresponding period of 1939. 
United Kingdom furnished 455,448 
pounds ($110,436) and Belgium, 19,040 
pounds ($3,912) of citric acid to Canada 
in the 1940 4-month period. 

8 Colombia—Imports of naphthalene 
into Colombia during 1939 fell to 15,724 
net kilograms from 20,091 in the preced- 
ing year. During 1939 the principal 
countries of origin were: United King- 
dom, 6,796 kilograms; and the United 
States, 5,910. During 1938 the United 
States was the principal country of ori- 
gin, supplying approximately one-half of 
the naphthalene imports into Colombia. 
@ Peru—Imports of benzol into Peru 
during 1939, amounting to 27,815 kilo- 
grams (12,721 soles), were nearly 2% 
times those of the previous year when 
10.956 kilograms (value 4.176 soles) were 
imported. The United States supplied 
nearly all in both years. 


Chemical Specialties 


@ China.—Prior to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in China, the United States was 
the main foreign supplier of printing 
inks. Japan is now the main country of 
origin furnishing 5,703 quintals out of a 
total of 6,656 quintals in the first 10 
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months of 1940. Japan supplied 7,333 
quintals out of a total of 7,749 in the 
same months of 1939. 


Construction 


@ China.—Rapid progress is being made 
in the construction of the Yunnan-Szech- 
wan Railway and at the end of December 
1940 some 80 kilometers of line were in 
operation. At that time it was expected 
that by February or March of this year 
approximately 180 kilometers of rail line 
extending from Anning on the Burma 
line to Kutsing on the Szechwan line 
would be open to traffic. The line is 
being built with right-of-way materials 
which are being removed from the Yun- 
nan-Indochina Railway, the Yunnan sec- 
tion of which is now under the 
administration of the military author- 
ities, and Shen Chang, chief engineer of 
the Yunnan-Szechwan Railway, is in 
charge of that section. Eventually, it is 
estimated that some 178 kilometers of 
right-of-way materials will be removed 
from the Yunnan-Indochina Railway 
and be utilized in the further extension 
of the Yunnan-Szechwan line. 

@ Colombia.—No through highway exists 
from Bogota, the capital, to the Pacific 
coast, however, the link between Cali and 
Buenaventura is now under construc- 
tion on both sides of the coastal range. 
There are 250 men working on the proj- 
ect at present. It is now estimated that 
if the National Government continues its 
payments to the Department of Valle, the 
road may be opened to traffic on July 20, 
1942, 2 weeks before the end of the 
present administration. 

@ Mezico—The Federal Executive was 
authorized in December to issue bonds 
known as “Converted Road Bonds of the 
United Mexican States,” in an amount 
necessary to take over road bond issues 
of the United Mexican States of: 1936, 
1937, 1938, 1939, and 1940. The con- 
verted bonds will pay 3 percent interest 
every 6 months and will be amortized in 
10 years by equal 6 monthly payments 
which will comprise the portion corre- 
sponding to the capital and interest upon 
presentation of the respective coupons. 

The National Financiera S. A., as agent 
of the Federal Executive, is designated to 
effect the conversion of the bonds. The 
decree also provides for the issuance of 
a new loan for roads, to be known as the 
“Road Bonds of the United Mexican 
States 1941,” the proceeds from which 
are to be expended on the Pan American 
Highway and other important national 
routes. Six million pesos are to be spent 
on the Durango to Mazatlan road, which 
is a section of the Brownsville-Mazatlan 
interoceanic east-west highway, while the 
remainder is to be allotted by the 
President. 

The bond issue of 1941 will be issued 
in series until bonds for 50,000,000 pesos 
(about $10,309,000), have been emitted. 
These 1941 bonds will pay 3 percent in- 
terest every 6 months and will be amor- 
tized in 10 years to be reckoned from the 
date of issuance by 20 equal payments 
every 6 months, 
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™@ Mezxico—The Federal Executive has 
been authorized to contract a loan in an 
amount up to 12 million pesos to be 
used to conclude railroads now under 
construction, to construct others, to ac- 
quire necessary equipment and rolling 
stock, and for other expenses necessary 
to place such roads in service. The loan 
will be obtained by means of the issu- 
ance of certificates of the Public Debt 
which shall be called “Bonos de Ferro- 
carriles de los Estados Unidos Mex- 
icanos” (Bonds of the Railways of the 
United Mexican States), and which will 
pay 3 percent interest semiannually and 
shall be amortized by means of semi- 
annual payments composed of the cor- 
responding portion of the capital, and 
interest, upon presentation of the respec- 
tive coupons. The decree authorizes the 
Executive to specify the money in which 
the bonds are to be issued, which indi- 
cates that foreign currencies are under 
consideration. 

@ Mozambique—Construction of the 
first 30 kilometers of the new Tete Rail- 
way, connecting through Dona Ana on 
the Trans-Zambesia Railway with the 
important mining district of Tete and 
with the coast at the Port of Beira, was 
completed on November 26, 1940. This 
railway will eventually extend a distance 
of 270 kilometers and it is expected that 
the first 100 kilometers will be completed 
before the end of 1941. The present con- 
tract is for 100 kilometers. Plans for the 
next contract are almost complete. 

The line, which now extends to kilo- 

meter 30, has right of way laid up to 
kilometer 60. Curves have been avoided 
as much as possible on the first 30 kilo- 
meters. Numerous bridges are in the 
course of construction, and these include 
one of three spans of 15 meters each at 
kilometer 14; one of two spans each of 
15 meters, at kilometer 19; one of 15 
meters at kilometer 21; one 10 meter at 
kilometer 25; and another 40-meter 
bridge now being built at kilometer 41. 
All these bridges are of concrete. Sixty- 
pound rails are being used throughout 
the railway; hardwood sleepers produced 
in the Territory and cement from 
Lourenco Marques are being used. 
@ Sweden.—Permission has been re- 
quested in Sweden for the construction 
of two power projects. Ulvviks A. B., 
Hamreforsens A. B., Stromanas A. B., 
and Svenska Vattenfalls A. B. desire to 
construct a water power station to be 
called Hjalta Power Station on the Fax 
River. Construction work is to include 
the building of a dam, dredging, dam- 
ming up of the water and regulating its 
course. This work is estimated to cost 
28,500,000 crowns, and it is expected that 
90,000 kilowatts can be produced. 

The Graningeverkens A. B., which also 
owns riparian rights in the Fax River, 
has requested permission to construct a 
power station at Granvagsforsen, which 
is estimated to cost 17,000,000 crowns 
and produce about 54,000 kilowatts. 
(Svenska Dagbladet.) 

@ Uruguay.—Construction of a section 
of the State Railways line, Sarandi del 
Yi al Norte to Banquillo, kilometers 51 
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to 91, has been approved, according to 
the Diario Oficial of February 4. A total 
of 1,900,000 pesos were earmarked for 
this purpose in the 1940-41 Public Works 
Program. The first 51 kilometers of this 
line were opened to traffic on December 
4,1939. (See Industrial Reference Serv- 
ice, Part 9, “Motive Products Equipment 
No. 19.”) 


Electrical Machinery and Equip- 
ment 


@ Australia—Following an amendment 
to the Victorian Electricity Supply and 
Construction Regulations approved by 
the Governor in Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the State Electricity Com- 
mission of Victoria, three systems of 
protection against grounds in installa- 
tions will be recognized as from July 2, 
1940: direct grounding, the multiple 
grounded neutral system, and protection 
by grounding circuit-breakers. 

@ Germany.—A new electric power com- 
bine was formed in Austria in November 
1940 under the name “Westtiroler Kraft- 
werke A. G.,”’ Innsbruck, and capitalized 
at 50,000,000 Reichsmarks, according to 
the trade press. One-half of the share 
capital is owned by the R. W. E. (Rhein- 
isch-Westfaelisches Elektrizitaetswerk— 
Rhine-Westphalian Electric Power Co.), 
Essen, and the other half is held by the 
A. E. W. (Alpen-Elektro-Werke A. G.— 
Alpine Electric Power Co.). 

The ne company has for its purpose 
the construction and operation of large 
hydroelectric plants on the Inn River and 
its tributaries (Elektrizitaetswirtschaft, 
No. 34/1940). 

Germany.—Production and distribu- 
tion of electric heaters for air-raid shel- 
ters is regulated by Order No. 50 of the 
Reich Iron and Steel Board, recently 
effective. According to the Order, such 
electric heaters must bear special marks 
indicating their purpose. They are 
manufactured from separate iron and 
steel production quotas of the Board and 
may be supplied and bought only against 
purchasing permits of the Board, dis- 
tributed by the National Air Protection 
Union. Applications for purchasing per- 
mits for heaters must be made by house 
owners. Orders must be filled in the 
order of the permit numbers. Such 
heaters may be used only for heating 
air-raid shelters. (Deutscher Reichsan- 
zeiger.) 


Electric Lighting 


@ Netherlands Indies—A basic ordi- 
nance effective January 12, 1936, limits 
the importation of various types of elec- 
tric-light bulbs into the Netherlands 
Indies. Regulations were also issued at 
that time for administering this basic 
ordinance during the 12-month period 
following. Regulations have been reis- 
sued since that time. 

Relations restricting the importations 
of various sorts of electric-light bulbs 
into the Netherlands Indies have been 
extended to cover the calendar year 1941. 
The legal provisions of the Regulations 
are identical with those of the 1936 Regu- 
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lations but many small changes have 
been introduced into the statistical part, 
which are pointed out below. The prin- 
cipal provisions of the Regulations are: 
The following maxima are fixed for the 
number of electric-light bulbs for various 
purposes which may be imported into 
the Netherlands Indies during the year 
1941: 


A. Statistical No. 480 (electric 
incandescent bulbs for bi- 
cycle and flashlight lamps)- 15, 000, 000 
B. Statistical No. 1480 (electric 


Units 


incandescent bulbs for 

automobile lamps) -- -_-__ 200, 000 
C. Statistical No. 2480 (electric 

incandescent bulbs for 

house illumination._______ 3, 000, 000 


Of these numbers, 55 percent of the 
quotas for groups B and C are reserved 
for lamps produced in the Netherlands. 
In the present circumstances, it is be- 
lieved that these clauses were not deleted 
from the Regulations so that they might 
be brought into application should con- 
ditions in the Netherlands alter in the 
course of 1941. Lamps in group “A” are 
not subject to a Netherlands reserve. 

Assignment of import licenses to indi- 
vidual importers in 1941 will have as a 
basis the number of bulbs imported dur- 
ing the years 1929 to 1940, inclusive (in 
the original Regulations from 1929 to 
1934). Interested parties will be re- 
quired to pay a fee of 0.04%, 0.14%, 0.20 
florins, respectively, per 100 lamps for 
which licenses are obtained (originally 
these charges were 0.05, 0.16, and 0.20 
per 100 lamps). 

The present measure has been made 
to cover the calendar year of 1941. 
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Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


@ Brazil—tThe official estimate of the 
1940-41 coffee crop of Brazil remains at 
20,850,000 bags, although unofficial esti- 
mates continue to place the probable 
yield well below this figure. The presi- 
dent of the D. N. C. (Departamento Na- 
cional de Café), after a tour of inspec- 
tion in Sao Paulo and Parana to verify 
the damage caused by the recent 
drought, predicted a Sao Paulo yield of 
6,000,000 bags in 1941-42. Local observ- 
ers, however, state that this figure is too 
high. Well-informed Sao Paulo sources 
predict that the total Brazilian crop will 
be less than 12,000,000 bags. 

Exports from Santos during the last 
half of January totaled 565,715 bags of 
60 kilograms each, compared with 354,416 
during the like period of 1940. During 
the crop year through January, however, 
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total exports stood at 4,987,798 bags 
1,400,000 bags less than during the com. 
parable period last year. Most of this 
coffee went to the United States. Poy} 
stocks at the close of business on Jap. 
uary 31 were 1,921,141 bags. Stocks on 
January 31, 1940, totaled 2,167,652 bags, 

From Rio 155,855 bags were shippeg 
bringing the total movement for the crop 
year to 1,200,430 bags, compared with 
1,979,846 bags in 1940. Port stocks on 
the 3lst totaled 551,142 bags, compare 
with 680,770 bags last year. 

Shipments from Victoria amounted to 
70,651 bags. Port stocks were reporteq 
at 99,967 bags. 

Coffee eliminated between December 
15 and 31 amounted to 120,129 bags 
bringing the total for 1940 to 2,816,063 
bags, according to the D. N.C. (Ameri. 
can Consulate General, Sao Paulo.) 

Brazil—Exports of coffee from Brazil 
during December 1940 totaled 1,277,595 
bags of 60 kilograms each, including 
12,210 to the Union of South Africa, 
13,296 to Canada, 1,141,940 to the Unite 
States, 28,088 to Argentina, 47,334 to 
Finland, and 20,000 to Switzerland, 
(American Embassy, Rio de Janeiro.) 
@ Cuba—Exports of coffee from Cuba 
in January totaled 3,318 60-kilogram 
bags, 3,307 to United States, and 11 to 
Spain. 

Prevailing prices in January on grades 
offered for domestic consumption were 
lower than in January of last year, but 
substantially higher than in December. 
This would indicate that supplies for do- 
mestic consumption are not regarded as 
more than sufficient to meet probable 
requirements until a new crop becomes 
available. There were no reported im- 
ports of coffee in January. (American 
Consulate General, Habana.) 





@ Dominican Republic—The midcrop of | 


cocoa, which was coming in late in Jan- 
uary, was hard to estimate, and, because 
of the late start and protracted rains, 
100,000 bags (of 70 kilograms) is con- 
sidered a generous figure. Indications 
were that the midcrop would last until 
the middle or latter part of February, 
and the main crop is not expected to ap- 
pear until May. There is some evidence 
that producers are holding back their 
stocks, awaiting a better price in the 
New York market. These stocks are 
relatively small, however, and are not 
considered sufficiently important to affect 


either the local or the general market. | 


(American Consulate, Ciudad Trujillo.) 
@ El Salvador—Exports of coffee from 
El Salvador during January 1941 totaled 
81,837 bags, all to the United States; 
January 1940 exports totaled 135,348 
bags, including 98,561 to the United 
States. 

The carry-over of coffee stocks in El 
Salvador and of Salvadoran stocks in 
the port of Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, 
is shown in accompanying table. 

Estimates of the 1940-41 crop still vary 
greatly, but an average of such estimates 
is given at 640,000 bags. (American 
Consulate General, San Salvador.) 
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@ Grenada.—Exports of cocoa from 
Grenada in December 1940 totaled 489,- 
552 pounds, including 150,080 to the 
United States. 

B Mexico.—Preliminary estimates indi- 
cate that exports of coffee from Mexico 
in January 1941 totaled approximately 
75,000 bags (of 60 kilograms net), all to 
the United States. This compares with 
a total of 60,000 bags (all to the United 
States) in December 1940, and 132,810 
pags (126,755 to United States) in Janu- 
ary 1940. 

It is currently estimated that the 1940- 

41 crop, which is now being harvested, 
will produce approximately 595,000 bags 
of washed coffee, compared with about 
793,500 bags in 1939-40. (Both figures 
are trade estimates.) (American Con- 
sulate, Veracruz.) 
@ Nicaragua.—The coffee export trade 
showed little activity during the last 6 
months of 1940, as the bulk of available 
coffee was shipped earlier in the year. A 
total of 27,333 bags (of 60 kilograms) 
valued at $201,921 was exported, chiefly 
to the United States. 

Preliminary official export statistics 
permit a fairly accurate estimate of coffee 
sales during the calendar year 1940 
(which correspond closely to total pro- 
duction during the 1939-40 season). Ex- 
ports for the year total 254,000 bags 
(value $2,093,958), an amount slightly 
exceeding the average for several years. 
The average crop for the few years prior 
was about 15,168,000 kilograms, and the 
total crop for 1939-40 was 15,299,000 kilo- 
grams; but the European markets, to 
which the more expensive grades are 
usually shipped, were virtually closed. 

Growing conditions for the 1940-41 
crop were not uniformly good. Some 
growers believe that the long drought of 
1939 weakened the trees, and claim that 
delayed rains in 1940, causing destruction 
of valuable shade in certain areas, fur- 
ther seriously affected the crop. For the 
1940-41 season, a crop equaling 70 to 80 
percent of the 1939-40 yield was esti- 
mated by members of the coffee trade 
immediately prior to harvesting, although 
no official estimate was announced. The 
quality of the 1940-41 crop is believed to 
be good, and the early preparation of 
coffee for export was carried out with 
greater care than that characterizing 
such preparation several years ago. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Mana- 
gua.) 

@ Trinidad.—The carry-over of cocoa at 
the end of January was unofficially esti- 
mated at 250,000 pounds. Exports in 
December amounted to 1,208,812 pounds. 
@ Venezuela—tThe coffee-producing 
States of the Maracaibo Consular Dis- 
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trict are Tachira, Merida, and Trujillo— 
referred to as the Andean States. Their 
average annual production is 500,000 to 
600,000 bags (of 60 kilograms) —Tachira, 
200,000 to 250,000; Merida, 175,000 to 
200,000; Trujillo, 125,000 to 150,000. 

The coffee year in this district is from 
July to June, and the crop for the year 
beginning July 1, 1940, is referred to 
as the 1940-41 crop. The weather oc- 
curring during the main harvesting sea- 
son, the autumn months, is a prime 
factor in causing a variation of produc- 
tion from year to year. Seasonal rains 
started in the coffee-growing region dur- 
ing September, and a normal crop is 
expected. The 1940-41 crop, according 
to current estimates, should total about 
500,000 bags. 

The loss of the principal European 
markets has been a matter of consider- 
able concern to growers and exporters, 
as these markets formerly took about 
one-half of the coffee exported from the 
Maracaibo region. Shipments to the 
United States during December 1940 and 
January 1941 were heavy; but the out- 
look for exports from February to Octo- 
ber 1941 is less favorable, as it is ex- 
pected that Venezuela’s quota will be 
filled, and further exports will have to 
await the new quota year. Coffee held 
in storage in Maracaibo, in which there 
has been a reduction, is unofficially esti- 
mated at approximately 100,000 bags. 

Growers and exporters expect a re- 
duced production for the crop year 1941- 
42, as growers have failed to replace trees 
because of the unsatisfactory markets. 
(American Consulate, Maracaibo.) 


Fruits and Nuts 


™@ New Zealand—It is now estimated 
that the 1940-41 apple crop will approx- 
imate 2,250,000 bushel cases, or 90,000,000 
pounds, compared with 2,930,000 bushel 
cases, or 117,200,000 pounds in 1939-40. 
The pear crop is estimated at approxi- 
mately 300,000 bushel cases, or 14,000,000 
pounds, compared with 267,000 cases, or 
10,692,000 pounds, in 1939-40. The con- 
dition and set of fruit is reported to be 
generally good. 

There is no prospect that ships will be 
available to export apples and pears in 
1941, because of the preference being 
given in usable cargo space to meat, wool, 
and dairy produce destined for the 
United Kingdom. 

Loss of the apple export market in 
1941 will not create serious difficulties, 
according to estimates of the New Zea- 
land Internal Marketing Department, as 
the decrease in the estimated 1941 crop 
(680,000 cases) is greater than the 
amount exported in 1941 (approximately 
600,000 cases). The expected bumper 
crop of pears, however, will probably fur- 
nish the Government with a serious dis- 
posal problem. 

It has been announced that the Gov- 
ernment will continue in 1941 its market- 
ing scheme for apples and pears adopted 
in 1940, but with increased prices to 
growers. The Government will pay an 
average price of 5s. 5d. per bushel case 
at assembly points for all domestic ap- 
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ples and pears, compared with an aver- 
age price of 5s. per case offered in 1940. 
The price for standard export varieties 
will average 5s. 7d. per case, and for the 
standard local pack, 5s. 3d. per case. 

The inspection fee is to be reduced 
from 1 penny to % penny per case, and 
growers will be paid a special bonus on 
early varieties harvested before January 
18, 1941. This premium will be gradu- 
ated according to delivery date, and is 
additional to the average price. 

The general policy of deductions and 
premiums which applied in 1940 will be 
continued in 1941; in general, the stand- 
ard pack used in 1940 will be maintained. 


Grain and Products 


@ Rice unloads during the week ended 
February 22 consisted of 1,217,600 
pounds of cleaned rice from the main- 
land and 1,700 pounds from foreign 
countries. 

California rough and milled rice mar- 
kets were reported dull, with prices un- 
changed, paddy being quoted at $1.73% 
per 100 pounds, f. o. b. country shipping 
point, and California-Japan rice at 
$4.124%. in Honolulu. Local dealers 
showed little interest in new purchases 
and ordered for current needs against 
old contracts. (Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Honolulu.) 

The rice market continued quiet dur- 
ing the week ended March 1, as whole- 
salers failed to purchase additional sup- 
plies from the mainland, but continued 
to trade among themselves at prices be- 
low current replacement values. 

Prices, per pocket of 100 pounds, c. i. f. 
Puerto Rican ports, were: California- 
Japan rice, Extra Choice, $4.25; South- 
ern rice, Extra Fancy Blue Rose, $4.35— 
$4.50. 


Arrivals during the week ended Feb- 

ruary 22 totaled 41,813 pockets—33,013 
from Southern States and 8,800 from 
California. (Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, San Juan.) 
@ Cuba.—The demand for American rice 
expanded somewhat during the week 
ended February 26, and renewed buying 
activity was manifested throughout a 
considerable portion of the trade. In- 
creased interest among Cuban importers 
appeared to be due to a growing realiza- 
tion, by many dealers, of the shortage in 
currently accessible (United States) 
markets of origin of the types of grains 
most readily salable in Cuba, and a pros- 
pect of the necessary substitution of less 
desired types of rice before new-crop 
supplies become available. 

Sales were around 60,000 pockets, 
mostly for forward positions as late as 
June, according to the trade. Sales were 
largely of Rexoras, 3 to 50 percent 
broken, at $5.50 to $4.25, with most of 
the tradings in the 50-percent broken 
variety within the range of $4.40 to $4.25. 
Early Prolifics, 22 to 50 percent broken, 
were considerably less active, at $3.80 to 
$3.40. A few Japans, 25 and 50 percent 
broken, were disposed of at $3.55 and 
$3.25, respectively; while one lot of mixed 
long grains, 50 percent broken, was 
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placed at $4.25. (Prices are all per 100 
pounds, c. i. f. Habana.) 

Orientals remained quiet, and no sales 
for import, new cargoes, or firm Offers 
to this market were ascertainable during 
the week. Trade rumors regarding the 
receipt of new nominal quotations of 
Burma S. Q.’s could not be verified; other 
nominal quotations remained unchanged 
from those previously reported. 

Imports through the port of Habana 

during the period February 20 to 26, 
1941, totaled 67,750 pockets (3,086,736 
kilograms) of American rice, according 
to statistics compiled privately from 
ships’ manifests. There were no arrivals 
of Oriental rices during that interval. 
@ India—The rice yield in Bengal 
(which usually accounts for about 30 per- 
cent of India’s rice) has been estimated 
at only 72 percent of normal. A total 
crop of 4,925,200 tons for the Province 
is expected this season, compared with 
6,504,000 tons last year. 

Despite the expected reduction in the 
Bengal rice crop as a whole, however, 
the supply of Patna rice should be ade- 
quate for the needs of American pur- 
chasers. This variety, which is grown 
in a small district near Calcutta, is rela- 
tively too expensive for large local con- 
sumption and is not popular among con- 
sumers in the district. The Patna crop 
suffered less than other Bengal varieties 
during the unfavorable growing period 
and is expected to be about equal in 
quantity to the 1939 crop. As this type 
is in steady demand, less of it than of 
most other types was sacrificed to jute. 

Many former export markets for Patna 

rice have been cut off entirely, or greatly 
reduced in importance, and dealers ex- 
pect no shortage in the supply available 
for the United States. 
@ Philippine Islands.—The rice market 
was adversely affected during January by 
heavy arrivals of rice from southern 
producing districts, which was generally 
offered at very low prices. This develop- 
ment was unexpected, in view of the 
shortage in the current crop resulting 
from severe damage in the important 
producing district of central Luzon. 

Complete information concerning the 
crop is not yet available, but investigation 
by competent authorities indicates a to- 
tal crop for the year ending June 30, 
1941, of not more than 48,000,000 cavans 
(a cavan equals 95 pounds) of palay, 
compared with 56,600,000 cavans during 
the previous season. 

Prices of new-crop domestic rice de- 
clined rather sharply, Macan No. 2 fall- 
ing from 5.60 pesos to 5.35 ($2.80 to 
$2.6742) per sack of 126 pounds, while 
Elonelon No. 1 fell from 6.35 to 6.05 
pesos ($3.1742 to $3.024%2) per sack. The 
average price of Macan No. 2 during 
January was 5.40 pesos ($2.70) per sack, 
the lowest monthly average since May 
1937. The National Rice and Corn Cor- 
poration continued to sell Saigon and 
Thailand rice at 5.60 pesos ($2.80 per 
sack). 

Arrivals by rail in Manila during Jan- 
uary slightly exceeded 124,000 cavans— 
about 10,000 cavans more than in the 
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preceding month. Shipments by water 
from Manila to various destinations to- 
taled 36,000 cavans (41,000 in January 
1940). 

The palay market was progressively 
weak during the last 3 weeks of January, 
but recovered moderately during the lat- 
ter part of the month. The average 
price for palay during the month was 
2.48 pesos ($1.24) per cavan, compared 
with 2.53 pesos ($1.264%) in December. 
The National Rice and Corn Corporation 
maintained the buying price at 2.50 pesos 
($1.25) per cavan for Macan Ordinario 
throughout the month. 


Spices and Related Products 


@ Germany.—Germany formerly spent 
an average of 30,000,000 reichsmarks 
yearly for imported spices, but the area 
cultivated in domestic “spice” plants has 
constantly been increased. In 1934 some 
2,000,000 kilograms of caraway seed were 
imported, but in 1938 only 1,200,000 kilo- 
grams were brought in, and it is claimed 
that a record harvest in 1940 will make 
imports unnecessary. Bavaria holds 
first place in the consumption of cara- 
way seed in Germany, followed by Silesia, 
Wuerttemberg, and Baden. Bakeries and 
cheese factories are the chief consumers. 

Cultivation of paprika was begun 5 
years ago in the Palatinate and in Hesse, 
and the area under cultivation has been 
gradually increased since then, until in 
1940 more than 2,000,000 paprika plants 
were grown in Germany. 

@ Grenada—Exports of nutmegs from 
Grenada in December 1940 totaled 568,- 
512 pounds, including 314,272 to the 
United States. December exports of 
mace totaled 115,472 pounds (none to the 
United States). 

@ Jamaica.—Exports of ginger to all 
countries during the quarter ended De- 
cember 31, 1940, totaled 128,658 pounds, 
in comparison with 171,327 pounds for 
the last quarter of 1939. Exports during 
the calendar year 1940 totaled 2,571,492 
pounds (3,323,122 pounds in 1939). 

The present harvesting season, which 
began in December for rhatoon ginger 
and in January for new ginger, was de- 
layed in some sections by rains. The 
amount of ginger on hand (including 
rhatoon) on February 5 was estimated at 
1,500 bags of 200 pounds each, but this 
amount will increase daily for a few 
months. Most ginger is harvested during 
the first 3 months of the calendar year, 
but the season continues until June. 

If weather conditions continue favor- 
able, it is expected that the crop now be- 
ing harvested will give a fair average 
yield and that the amount reaped will be 
as large as during the last crop, or about 
13,000 to 14,000 bags. Dealers fear the 
difficulty of marketing the ginger abroad 
more than they do a shortage, because 
the only outlets at present are the United 
States and Canada. 

Exports of pimento during the quarter 
ended December 31, 1940, totaled 1,148,- 
195 pounds (3,551,455 pounds in the like 
period of 1939). Exports during the cal- 
endar year 1940 totaled 2,506,083 pounds, 
compared with 8,044,544 pounds in 1939. 
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Dealers estimate that stocks of pj. | 


mento available for export on December 
31, 1940, totaled 2,000 bags of 150 pounds 
each; similar estimates for February 
were 1,500 bags. 


Vegetables and Products 


@ Mezxico.—Exports of fresh vegetables 
from the West Coast of Mexico to the 
United States from the beginning of the 
season through January 31, 1941, with 
comparable figures for the previous seg. 
son, were as follows: 
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Tomato production in the State of 
Sinaloa is on the upgrade, according 
to local vegetable agents, and exports 
are expected to increase gradually until 
the last half of March, when the peak 
should be reached. After that time, 
these shipments are expected to decline 
gradually until the season’s end, probably 
early in May. Most of the small-sizeq 
tomatoes exported up to January 31 were 
shipped in bond through the United 
States to Canadian markets, while the 
larger sizes were marketed in the United 
States. In general, the outlook is for a 
prosperous season on the Mexican West 
Coast. 

As pea crops in the Imperial Valley, in 
California, are now producing heavily, 
green-pea exports from the West Coast 
district of Mexico are expected to end 
abruptly within the next few days, as 
Mexican growers are not in a position 
to compete successfully with the Califor- 
nia crops. 

United States demand for peppers has 





been steady throughout the 1940-41 sea- | 
son. Shipments are increasing as the | 


season progresses, and exports are ex- 
pected to continue in volume for at least 
another month. (American Consulate, 
Nogales.) 

@ Argentina.—Fur skins declared for ex- 
port to the United States during January 
1941 were valued at $372,813, more than 
three times the January 1940 value of 
such exports ($107,818). The principal 
furs included were: Guanaquito skins, 
$157,863 in January 1941 ($42,104 in Jan- 
uary 1940); hare, $56,829 ($19,957); 
nutria, $43,552 ($8,784); and all other, 
$114,569 ($36,973). (American Consu- 
late General, Buenos Aires.) 


Furs 


@ Afghanistan.—Exports of Persian 
lambskins from Afghanistan direct to the 
United States through the port of Kara- 
chi, India, during the calendar year 1940 
amounted to 5,960 bales containing 
1,273,225 skins and valued at $7,422,501, 
United States currency. Of this amount, 
2,381 bales containing 527,382 skins and 
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valued at $5,122,073 were exported to the 
United States in the last quarter of 1940, 
compared with 1,909 bales (404,000 skins) 
yalued at $2,772,132 in the corresponding 
period of 1939. 


Hardware 


@ United States exports of hardware and 
allied lines were valued at $5,238,473 in 
January 1941, a decrease of 4 percent 
from December 1940, but an increase of 
14 percent over the $4,592,882 reported in 
January 1940. 

Comparisons of January 1941 with 
January 1940 exports of the various 
groups show that only four of the eleven 
export groups declined: Abrasives, 17 per- 
cent; plumbing fixtures and equipment, 
18 percent; lamps and lanterns, 21 per- 
cent; and scales and balances, 24 percent. 

Exports of chains more than doubled 
in value, increasing 112 percent. Other 
hardware exports registering increases 
were cutlery, 45 percent; hand tools, 26 
percent; builders’ hardware, 25 percent; 
table and kitchen utensils, 9 percent; 
cooking and heating equipment, 6 per- 
cent; and tin cans, 6 percent. 

@ Cuba—Firms in the hardware trade 
in Cuba report that last year’s sales were 
satisfactory in volume and somewhat 
higher than during the preceding year. 
Builders’ hardware demand was aided by 
activity in construction and absence of 
European competition. The hardware 
trade has continued to register improve- 
ment during 1941, but delays in delivery 
of merchandise have been noted in recent 
weeks. 

@ Mezico—tThere was a slight increase 
in sales of hardware during the last 
quarter of 1940. In comparison with the 
corresponding quarter of 1939, however, 
the level of sales showed no increase. 

Demand for builders’ hardware dur- 
ing the quarter under review was main- 
tained at almost the same level as the 
preceding quarter. During November 
and December, certain articles included 
in this classification were difficult to ob- 
tain, owing to German stocks being ex- 
hausted and to the nonarrival of orders 
from the United States. 

Demand for hand tools, cutlery, bal- 
ances, scales, needles, chains, scissors, 
penknives, safety razors, and similar ar- 
ticles, was normal. In some cases prices 
registered slight increases, owing to the 
scarcity of stocks on hand. (American 
Embassy, Mexico City.) 


Iron and Steel 


January Foreign Trade Movements 


@ Totaling 653,798 gross tons and val- 
ued at $39,691,003, exports of iron and 
steel products (scrap excepted) from the 
United States in January 1941 were at 
their lowest level for any month since 
June 1940. Exports in December 1940 
aggregated 735,178 tons valued at $44,- 
259,176 while those of January 1940 
amounted to 396,064 tons valued at 
$31,153,365. 

Reflecting application of the provisions 
of the export licensing program to the 
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majority of the classes of iron and steel 
included in the above figures, exports to 
all Continental areas other than Europe 
were smaller in January than in Decem- 
ber. The countries of North and Cen- 
tral America and the West Indies re- 
ceived 92,165 tons of American iron and 
steel against 108,639 tons in December; 
shipments to South America dropped to 
24,907 from 66,163 tons; trade with the 
Far East amounted to 49,123 tons against 
153,225 tons; while Africa received 25,- 
466 tons against the 33,909-ton trade of 
the preceding month. Only Europe— 
462,137 against 373,242 tons—received 
more steel in January than in December. 
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United Kingdom Continued Largest 
Market 


The United Kingdom continued to be 
the largest individual market for Ameri- 
can iron and steel, taking 458,763 tons 
in January against 362,366 tons in De- 
cember. Prominent items included in 
the January total were nonalloy steel 
ingots and blooms, 193,915 tons; pig 
iron, 76,834 tons; alloy steel ingots, and 
blooms, 53,033 tons; and 26,704 tons of 
nonalloy “other” plates. Second place 
went to Canada with takings totaling 69,- 
197 tons including 16,881 tons of non- 
alloy black steel sheets, 9,914 tons of 
nonalloy “other” plates, and 17,492 tons 
of nonalloy steel ingots and blooms. 
Other leading markets in the January 
trade were the Union of South Africa, 
17,739 tons; the Netherlands Indies, 11,- 
149 tons; Brazil, 11,084 tons; and Iran, 
11.081 tons. 

The month’s leading commodities in 
point of tonnages exported were non- 
alloy steel ingots and blooms, 201,883 
tons; pig iron, 80,322 tons; alloy steel in- 
gots and blooms, 55,191 tons; nonalloy 
“other” plates, 43,846 tons; plain struc- 
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tural shapes, 37,752 tons; and nonalloy 
black steel sheets 36,266 tons. 


January Scrap Exports Lower 


@ Exports of scrap from the United 
States declined in January to 45,055 
gross tons valued at $902,535; shipments 
in December amounted to 69,980 tons 
valued at $1,293,579, while in January 
1940, 187,457 tons of such materials val- 
ued at $3,567,221 were shipped to foreign 
consumers. 

Included in the 45,055-ton total for 
January was 43,467 tons of iron and steel 
scrap including 14,621 tons of No. 1 
heavy melting scrap, 15,990 tons of No. 2 
heavy melting scrap, 3,414 tons of baled 
and bundled scrap, 2,429 tons of cast 
and burnt scrap. January is the first 
month in which any distinction has been 
made in the grades of iron and steel 
scrap exported. 

The rest of the January scrap trade 
included 746 tons of tin plate circles, and 
cobbles; 806 tons of waste-waste tin 
plate; and 36 tons of terne plate clip- 
pings. 

The United Kingdom was the chief 
buyer of American scrap in January, its 
purchases totaling 38,776 tons. Other 
leading purchasers during the month 
were Canada, 2,888 tons; Mexico, 1,376 
tons; and China, 1,346 tons. 


Leather and Products 
Finished Products 


@ Both imports and exports of leather 
footwear were smaller in January 1941 
than in the first month of 1940. Im- 
ports declined from 261,917 pairs valued 
at $152,411 in January 1940 to 230,212 
pairs valued at $81,683 in January of the 
present year. Slippers and men’s shoes 
were the only types arriving in larger 
quantity during the first month of 1941 
than in the first month of 1940. Exports 
of footwear dropped from 205,468 pairs 
valued at $429,829 in January 1940 to 
108,892 pairs valued at $187,998 in Jan- 
uary of the present year. Declines were 
recorded in all six of the different types 
of footwear recorded separately in the 
official export statistics. 
@ Canada.—Shoe factories were fairly 
busy during January and early February, 
and spring production is expected to be 
brisk; but lagging orders from retailers 
may have an adverse effect on deliveries 
later. Stocks in the hands of retailers 
are generally lower than at the beginning 
of the European war. The large sup- 
plies then purchased have been almost 
absorbed. If sales of spring styles come 
up to expectations, retailers may find it 
difficult to obtain supplies, owing to their 
present hesitancy in placing orders. 
Shoe factories continue to be hampered 
by the scarcity of skilled labor. If this 
condition prevails when most factories 
are not operating at capacity, the situa- 
tion will be even more difficult when it 
becomes necessary to increase produc- 
tion. 


Leather 


@ Leather imports and exports in Jan- 
uary 1941 were smaller in volume than 
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the similar trade in either the preceding 
month or in January 1940. Imports of 
leather during January 1941 were valued 
at $459,566, compared with $507,286 in 
December and $701,609 in January 1940. 
Of the 16 different classes of leather 
shown in the official import trade re- 
turns, receipts of only 5 were greater in 
January 1941 than during the first month 
of 1940. Exports of leather in January 
1941 were valued at $920,891, compared 
with $1,591,088 and $2,049,125 during De- 
cember and November, respectively, of 
1940. The reduced value of this trade 
was due to the smaller shipments of sole 
leather to the Soviet Union in January, 
as compared with the similar shipments 
in the 2 preceding months. 

@ Canada—Consuming industries in 
Canada continued to purchase normal 
stocks of leather in a stable market dur- 
ing January and early February. In 
goods (such as English lining leathers) 
difficult to obtain because of uncertain 
deliveries, forward purchases were being 
made: but in general no commitments 
were being made in anticipation of rising 
prices. The Government policy of price 
control has acted as a deterrent to any 
speculative tendency; and, according to 
authoritative sources, there are no pres- 
ent indications of changes which would 
warrant any considerable price advances. 
@ Philippine Islands.—Conditions in the 
leather trade continued satisfactory dur- 
ing January, although there were indi- 
cations of reduced activity in the near 
future. No new Government purchases 
were reported, but sales to private con- 
sumers were good. The rather large 
stocks on hand at the close of December 
were brought down to normal by the 
increased sales, and in some types of 
leather, supplies were reported to be 
light. Expected sales activity for late 
January and early February did not ma- 
terialize, apparently because of the unset- 
tled international situation. 

Quotations at the close of January 
were about the same as at the end of 
December, although there were slight in- 
creases in some lines. Arrivals from 
Australia were larger in January, and 
the increase in total imports was much 
greater. 


Raw Materials 


@ Peru.—Of the estimated 50 to 60 tan- 
neries operating in Peru, only 10 are of 
importance. Aided by protective import 
duties and depreciated exchange, Peru- 
vian tanners have made steady progress 
in recent years. Included in the vari- 
eties of leathers produced locally are side 
upper, kid, sole, patent, and inferior 
types for harness and saddlery. Only 
comparatively small quantities of suede 
leather are produced as yet in Peru. 
Although the leather demand is largely 
supplied by domestic producers, there is 
also a fairly important market for im- 
ported leathers, especially for box-calf 
of the type used in the manufacture of 
better-grade footwear. Prior to 1940, 
Germany supplied about 40 percent of 
the leather imported. The United States 
ranked second, with almost 25 percent, 
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and Hungary was next, with about 15 
percent. Trade reports indicate that the 
United States supplied a larger share of 
the total Peruvian leather imports in 
1940. (American Commercial Attaché, 
Lima.) 


Lumber and Products 


@ Germany.—Timberland owners will re- 
ceive subsidies ranging from 1 to 2.50 
reichmarks per cubic meter of mine 
props and/or pulpwood supplied, accord- 
ing to the press. The subsidy varies ac- 
cording to districts. It is paid to those 
owners of timberland who fill their indi- 
vidual production quotas for pulpwood 
and mining timber in the forest year 
ending September 30, 1941. 

The granting of Reich subsidies is of- 
ficially motivated by the desire to assure 
more adequate returns to forest owners, 
as an increase in the Official price for 
pulpwood and for mine props is claimed 
not to be possible at this time, it is stated. 

It is believed that these subsidies will 
serve the double purpose of being an in- 
centive for higher and prompter supplies 
of pulpwood and mine props and of main- 
taining the price structure for coal, pa- 
per, cardboard, and synthetic fibers. 
(Berliner Boersenzeitung.) 

Germany.—Slovak wood exports to 
Hungary, inclusive of charcoal, during 
1940 were valued at 177,144,374 Slovak 
crowns ($2,558,626). The 1940 export 
quota to Hungary, amounting to 85,000,- 
000 Slovak crowns, was thus not ex- 


hausted. (Slovak.) 
Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


@ United States exports of industrial 
machinery in January 1941 were valued 
at $42,931,123, representing a decline of 
7 percent from the record total of $46,- 
273,141 reached in December. The most 
important factor in this decline was a 
reduction of more than $4,000,000 in 
shipments of power-driven metalworking 
machinery; valued at $28,753,334 in De- 
cember, exports of this equipment 
dropped to $24,400,387 in January. All 
the major types of machine tools shared 
in the decline except drilling machines, 
which continued to advance. An in- 
crease was also recorded for rolling-mill 
equipment and for metalworking ma- 
chinery other than power-driven. 

Machine-tool exports to England in 
January amounted to $16,902,862, the 
lowest figure since last September and 
considerably below the December ship- 
ments, which totaled $19,574,246. Janu- 
ary exports to that country accounted for 
77 percent of total machine-tool ship- 
ments. Shipments to Japan dropped to 
$217,268, from $664,849 in December: 
those to the Soviet Union declined sharp- 
ly—to $95,238 from $459,960; but ex- 
ports to Canada continued to advance 
and reached the record total of $3,806,043 
in January, compared with $3,006,449 in 
December. All of Latin America took 
shipments valued at $181,898 in January, 
a drop of $277,203 from the December 
figure. 
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Foreign shipments of mining, well, and 
pumping equipment totaled $4,036,629 jp 
January, a slight decline from the De. 
cember figure. The small gain in exports 
of mining and quarrying equipment was 
counterbalanced by reduced shipments 
of oil-well and refining equipment and 
pumping equipment. 

An 11-percent increase was recordeq 
for construction and conveying equip. 
ment, with January exports up to $9. 
801.445 from $2.531.130 in December. — 

Cranes, hoists, and derricks continueg 
to advance, and graders and scrapers 
showed a considerable gain over the pre- 
vious month; but shipments of excayg. 
tors and parts dropped off sharply. 

January exports of power-generating 
machinery amounted to $2,264,289, 9 
gain of 7 percent over the December 
value. Shipments of Diesel and semj- 
Diesel engines dropped to $114,223, the 
lowest total in many months; shipments 
of other internal-combustion engines 
likewise declined sharply. Gains were 
recorded for steam engines, boilers, ang 
accessories, Diesel marine engines, and 
water wheels and turbines. 


Textile, sewing, and shoe machinery 
valued at $1,708,417 was exported in Jan- 
uary, showing an increase of 27 percent 
over the December shipments. Both tex. 
tile and sewing machinery shared in the 
gains, but shipments of shoe machinery 
declined. 

Exports of “other industrial machin- 
ery” were well maintained, amounting to 
$6,680,336 in January in comparison with 
$6,440,963 in the preceding month. Ship. 
ments of ball and roller bearings con- 
tinued to rise, and an appreciable gain 
was recorded for air compressors: valves, 
woodworking machinery, and sugar-mil] 
equipment all showed reduced exports. 

United States exports of farm equip- 
ment in January totaled $4,961,892, an 
increase of 46 percent over the January 
1940 trade, which amounted to $3,388,501. 
This gain was due almost entirely to an 
increase of approximately 500 percent in 
shipments of wheel tractors. Exports of 
tillage implements amounted to $357,047, 
representing a small decline from the 
January 1940 level, and harvesting equip- 
ment, valued at $158,436, was 26 percent 
below shipments of a year ago. Wheel- 
tractor exports totaled $1,645,849, almost 
six times the January 1940 shipments 
valued at $276,143. A small gain was 
recorded for tracklaying tractors of the 
careburetor type, with shipments valued 
at $320,181 in January 1941; but track- 
laying tractors of fuel-injection type de- 











clined to $845,493 from $1,078,123 last | 


year. Exports of tractor parts and ac- 
cessories came to $825,064, representing 
a decline of 57 percent from the January 
1940 total. 

@ Canada.—Sales of agricultural imple- 
ments in the Calgary district were Tre- 
ported to be about the same in 1940 as 
in 1939. 

Canada.—Farm-implement sales in 
Saskatchewan reacted favorably in 1940 
to one of the largest wheat crops in the 
history of this Province. The cost of 
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imported agricultural equipment has in- 
creased aS a result of depreciation of the 
Canadian dollar, and there is a 5-percent 
war tax on machinery repairs. Farmers 
complain of an increasing spread be- 
tween prices of farm products and prices 
of manufactured goods. Nevertheless 
the growing scarcity of farm labor makes 
for greater utilization of machinery. 
Farmers are endeavoring to economize 
py using smaller tractors equipped for 
use at night. 

@ Sweden.—A Swedish engineer has de- 
veloped a wood-burning steam engine 
which he claims could be produced in 
quantity for about $170 per unit. This 
is considerably less than the cost of gas- 
generator units, with which experiments 
are still being carried out in an effort 
to adapt them to use on fishing boats. 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


@ Brazil—Only pharmaceutical and bio- 
logical specialties and raw materials 
therefor, unobtainable in Brazil, are now 
imported. The sale of prepared vitamin 
pills imported from abroad is decreas- 
ing, but the general sale of vitamin prod- 
ucts in Brazil has greatly increased, so 
that the demand for the raw products 
for use by Brazilian processors has like- 
wise been considerably greater. It is 
said that this business amounts to nearly 
$5,000 a month, probably half of which 
was done by one dealer alone. Vitamin 
B-1 comes from the United States, but 
about 80 percent of the total vitamin 
supply, especially Vitamin C, is from 
Switzerland. One firm maintains sub- 
stantial stocks at Rio. (American Con- 
sulate General, Rio de Janeiro.) 

@ Paraguay.—Imported ampoule prepa- 
rations for injections are distributed in 
Paraguay through importing druggists 
or by agents who call on the trade and 
on practising physicians. European 
products appear to have been distributed 
more successfully through agents who 
have had ample supplies of samples for 
distribution to physicians. 

It is customary for patients to pur- 

chase ampoules in pharmacies and de- 
liver them to physicians for injection, 
rather than for the physician to include 
the price of injection in his bill for serv- 
ices. (American Consulate, Asuncion.) 
@ Turkey.—Imports of medicinal prepa- 
rations including serums declined some- 
what to 173,350 kilograms valued at 
£T877,110 (Turkish pounds) during the 
first 10 months of 1940 from 209,917 kilo- 
grams valued at £T1,178,518 during the 
corresponding months of 1939. (One 
Turkish pound is equivalent to around 
$0.75.) 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


@ New Zealand.—During the 52 weeks 
ended December 28, 1940, 431 quota mo- 
tion pictures with a total length of 
3,033,853 feet were registered in New 
Zealand, of which 383 of 2,677,963 feet 
were “foreign” and 48 of 355,890 feet 
were British. In the comparable period 
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ended December 30, 1939, a total of 495 
films with an aggregate length of 3,393,- 
210 feet were registered, 427 of 2,893,400 
feet being “foreign,” and the remaining 
68 of 499,810 feet, British. 

Almost 13 percent fewer films were 
registered in 1940 than in 1939, while 
the decline in footage over the period 
was 10.9 percent. In 1939, 85.3 percent 
of the total footage registered was non- 
British (mainly American), while in 
1940 the figure increased to 88.3 percent 
of the total. 

Motion picture films imported from 
the United States in the first 11 months 
of 1940 were valued at LNZ131,934. This 
compares with £NZ171,912 for the same 
period of 1939. 


Naval Stores and Waxes 


@ Cuba—tIn the past the United States 
and Germany have been the principal 
export outlets for Cuban beeswax, and 
with the elimination of the German mar- 
ket in 1940 exports to the United States 
became more important to Cuban apiar- 
ists. Declared exports of beeswax to the 
United States in 1940 were the largest 
in any recent year, totaling 719,874 
pounds valued at $168,888, compared 
with 635,938 pounds, $119,111, in 1939. 
(American Consulate General, Habana.) 
@ Mexico.—Production of naval stores 
in the Durango area of Mexico were 
lower in January, owing to cold weath- 
er—the output of both turpentine and 
rosin was the smallest in recent years. 
Estimates placed the total production for 
the month at 1,000 gallons of turpentine 
and 10 tons of rosin. January sales 
amounted to 8,000 galions of turpentine 
exported to the United States and 85 
tons N, G, W grades of rosin for domestic 
consumption. At the end of January 
stocks on hand were estimated at ap- 
proximately 2,000 gallons of turpentine 
and 625 metric tons F, G, H, I, J, K, M, 
and N grades of rosin. 


@ Turkey.—Production of beeswax in 
Turkey is confined to the sections known 
as Lazistan in the Black Sea region, in 
Thrace and in various districts of west- 
ern Anatolia. Official data are not avail- 
able but estimates place the annual out- 
put between 250 and 350 metric tons. 
More than three-fourths of the beeswax 
produced in the country is exported and 
in the past Bulgaria has been the leading 
outlet. For the first 10 months of 1940 
exports of beeswax from Turkey totaled 
265,717 kilograms valued at 436,622 Turk- 
ish pounds compared with 313,863 kilo- 
grams valued at 256,763 Turkish pounds 
in the corresponding months of 1939. 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


@ India.—Demand for rebuilt typewriters 
in India is confined largely to small firms 
and type-copying institutions. Official 
data are not available but imports are 
believed to be small, demand being well 
served by machines which are rebuilt 
locally. The market for both new and 
rebuilt machines is dominated by Ameri- 
can makes. 
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Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds 


M@ Manchuria.—Since the last reported 
purchase by the Government Monopoly 
of 18,800 metric tons of perilla seed from 
the 1940 crop of 37,500 metric tons, the 
Collector is finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to induce farmers to sell the remain- 
ing seed at the official price. It appears 
likely, without a further increase in the 
official price, that the total collected by 
the Monopoly may not exceed 25,000 to 
30,000 metric tons. 

Perilla oil and cake production figures 
are not available, but information re- 
ceived suggests that Dairen mills have 
received not over 15,000 metric tons of 
seed, from which oil and cake production 
would not exceed 5,500 and 9,500 metric 
tons, respectively. 

Customs returns are unavailable, but 
it is understood that at least 6,200 metric 
tons of seed have been exported to Japan, 
representing that country’s total quota. 
Oil exports, excluding, possibly, small 
shipments to Germany, are apparently 
confined to approximately 1,000 metric 
tons shipped to the United States. Avail- 
able information suggests that total oil 
exports, including shipments already 
made, will be 5,000 to 10,000 metric tons. 

Stocks are unavailable, but would total 
some 10,000 to 15,000 metric tons in terms 
of seed. 

Official prices are unchanged, and, ac- 

cording to the trade, the export quota- 
tion will not be published. It is under- 
stood that oil orders for shipment to the 
United States are being accepted at be- 
tween $10 and $10.50 per 100 pounds, net, 
c. i. f. East Coast. 
@ Newfoundland—The winter codfish- 
ery, which is not large, and which will 
continue in small areas until about the 
middle of April, is making good progress, 
and the catch to date is estimated to be 
considerably greater than for the past 
several years. 

All of last season’s codliver oil has been 
sold, it is reported, and a large portion 
of winter-manufactured codliver oil has 
been booked at what is considered a com- 
paratively high price. 

When the present winter fishery is 
finished, purchasers will have to wait 
until July and August for the result of 
the new season’s summer codliver oil. 
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Paints and Pigments 


@ Canada—The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in its report on the paint and 
varnish industry in Canada for 1939 
shows an expansion in the manufacture 
of paint products. During 1939 there 
were 93 plants operated by the industry 
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distributed by provinces as follows: 47 
in Ontario, 28 in Quebec, 9 in British 
Columbia, 5 in Manitoba and one each 
in Saskatchewan, Alberta, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick. The total number 
of employees in the industry was 3,540 
and products sold at the plants were 
valued at $25,855,506. With the excep- 
tion of 1929, when the total value of 
products manufactured by plants was 
$27,103,465, 1939 was the highest on 
record. Products produced in 1939 in- 
cluded 4,629,351 gallons of ready mixed 
paints, 1,505,990 gallons of enamels, 
2,300,139 gallons of varnishes and 721,- 
432 gallons of cellulose lacquers. 

@ China—Imports of zinc white into 
China for the first 10 months of 1940 
were divided principally between Japan 
and the United Kingdom. Prior to 1940 
Germany was the leading source of sup- 
ply followed by Japan and Poland. 

Details of imports follow: 





First 10 months— 





Country of origin 
| 1939 | 1940 














Kilograms | Kilograms 

France _- eee eee eee 6, 388 | 170 
Germany _ -- —" 734, 507 65, 382 
United Kingdom. --.----.----- 6, 930 | 411, 452 
OS a er 302 | 3, 468 
aS 340, 996 | 444, 589 
Poland ise s ----| 304, 187 | 10, 100 
a dip guuiidtactiecemsnlinanil 50, 765 83, 439 
i hncecapsinnsepenn 22,297 | 143, 956 
ee 1, 466, 372 1, 162, 556 








@ India.—More than a dozen large man- 
ufacturers produce paint products in 
India as well as a number of smaller 
firms. Output has increased during the 
past few years. During the year ended 
March 31, 1940, the following were pro- 
duced: Pigments, 148,029 hundredweight; 
paste paints, 246,370 hundredweight; 
ready-mixed paints, 164,230 hundred- 
weight; enamels, 18,731 hundredweight, 
and varnishes, 47,982 hundredweight. 
Although imports have been reduced, 
certain high-grade paints are still im- 
ported. Great Britain furnished about 
half of the raw materials imported into 
the country before the war. Since that 
time, however, participation of the 
United States in the import trade has 
been increasing. In 1939 imports of 
paints and pigments into India amounted 
to 269,143 hundredweight with the 
United Kingdom supplying 133,081. 


Paper and Related Products 


@ Finland.—Twelve factories producing 
fodder from cellulose were in operation 
at the end of 1940, according to an arti- 
cle appearing in the local press. Pro- 
duction by these establishments during 
the last quarter of the year rose from 
350 metric tons daily to 700 metric tons. 
The Ministry of Public Welfare and Sup- 
ply has made compulsory the mixing of 
cellulose fodder with other fodder ma- 
terials now issued under ration. 

@ India.—The position in regard to over- 
issue newspapers seems to have im- 
proved. Local importers, after several 
joint representations, are understood to 
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have succeeded, in a measure, in getting 
consignments released by the customs 
authorities with less rigid methods of 
censorship. It is stated, however, that 
only part of the demurrage charges in- 
curred on account of such detentions is 
being refunded—and that only after long 
delays. 

Ninety percent of imports of overissues 
formerly came from Great Britain; but 
in view of the export restrictions in that 
country and the lack of freight space for 
shipments to India, the trade is now al- 
most entirely in the hands of United 
States exporters. Little or no competi- 
tion comes from other sources. 

Adequate stocks are readily available; 

and with shipments normal and prices 
steady as at present, there is every indi- 
cation that a healthy trade is being built 
up. Prices now range from 38 rupees 
($11.40) to 45 rupees ($13.50) per ton, 
c. i. f. Calcutta. 
@ Netherlands Indies—The United 
States is now the largest supplier of old 
or overissue newspapers to North Suma- 
tra, a position formerly held by the 
United Kingdom. Total imports into the 
Sumatran East Coast during the first 10 
months of 1940 totaled 2,219 metric tons, 
of which 1,666 came from the United 
States. It is believed that imports shown 
as coming from Penang, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, and China also originated 
in the United States. 


Petroleum and Products 


@ Argentina—Production of crude pe- 
troleum in Argentina advanced from 
18,613,167 barrels in 1939 to 20,609,160 
barrels last year—an increase of 10.7 per- 
cent. The Government Oil Fields (Yaci- 
mientos Petroliferos Fiscales) produced 
12,474,655 barrels, a gain of 2,252,122 bar- 
rels, or 22 percent, over the previous year 
but the production of the private compa- 
nies declined 3 percent to 8,134,505 
barrels. 

The proportion of imported crude 
utilized by Argentine refineries fell from 
20.4 percent of the total in 1939 to 15.4 
percent in 1940. In 1940, the total 
amount of crude runs to stills amounted 
to 25,653,429 barrels, of which 3,946,200 
were from foreign sources, while in 1939, 
4,837,568 barrels out of a total run of 
23,766,367 were imported from other 
countries. 

Developments of interest during the 
year included the completion of a new 
Government Oil Fields refinery in Lujan 
de Cuyo, Province of Mendoza. The 
capacity of this refinery is reported at 
3,145 barrels of crude oil daily. During 
the year additions were completed to 
the refinery of the same company in La 
Plata, Province of Buenos Aires, raising 
its reported capacity to 31,450 barrels 
per day. Government Oil Fields also 
opened a new research laboratory in the 
Province of Buenos Aires. 

@ Germany—Candles, formerly manu- 
factured largely from beeswax, are now 
produced in Germany from a combina- 
tion of paraffin and related brown coal 
derivatives, according to a recent article 
in the Leipzig press. Christmas candles 
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account for the use of about one-fourth og 
Germany’s annual candle production 
which totals 16,000 metric tons. The re. 
gion in Central Germany, especially 
around Leipzig, is rich in brown coal de. 
posits and is therefore becoming impor. 
tant in the German candle industry. The 
largest factory has a daily output of 
about 157,000 candles. Most of the pro. 
duction is by machinery. Large altar 
candles having a length up to 60 inches 
are still drawn by hand. The wick jg 
impregnated with a salt solution to 
equalize the burning speed with that of 
paraffin. 

@ Panama.—A total of 8,022,539 gallons 
of gasoline were imported into the Re. 
public of Panama during the calendar 
year 1940, according to a statement js. 
sued by the General Collector, compareg 
with a total of 6,658,934 gallons imported 
during 1939, an increase of 1,363,605 gal. 
lons, or approximately 24.83 percent, 


Radio 


@ Argentina—tThis country is one of the 
leading foreign markets for American 
radio materials, although the value of 
United States radio exports to Argentina 
has declined from the 1937 record leye] 
of $2,621,806 to $1,859,216 in 1938, and 
$1,376,264 in 1939. An estimated total 
of $1,385,000 in 1940 indicates a slight 
increase during the year. 

The domestic industry is well estab- 
lished, and virtually all of the receiving 
sets are made or assembled within the 
country. Local manufacture of parts 
and other radio equipment is also sub- 
stantial, although a large volume of com- 
ponents is still obtained from the United 
States. Imports of American tubes have 
declined in recent years, partly owing to 
increasing activity on the part of a local 
tube assembler, as well as the difficulty 
in obtaining exchange permits for im- 
porting American tubes. 

Other outstanding features of the Ar- 
gentine radio market, apart from the 
strong position of the local industry, are 
the Government’s exchange control pol- 
icy affecting imports and the intense 
competition. The principal competitor 
of American lines is the Philips com- 
pany, which is active in all phases of 
the radio field. 

The 5-tube medium and short-wave 
model, with 6-inch speaker, continues to 
be in greatest demand. Design and 
style generally follow American practices. 
Band-spreaders for short-wave tuning 
are now offered on a wider range of sets, 
and during 1941 it is expected that this 
feature will be extended to the low- 
priced set field. One or two local lab- 
oratories have developed band-spreader 
devices independently of American de- 
signs. 

More than 80 percent of all sets now 
sold are designed for short wave as well 
as medium wave reception. Some of the 
older and smaller sets, while having a 
short-wave band, offer relatively poor re- 
ception of American and European sta- 
tions. Also, many Buenos Aires stations 
cater to the tastes of the Argentine pub- 
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lic (and also retransmit foreign news 
and other programs), so that there is not 
so much incentive to listen to foreign 
stations. The range employed locally 
for broadcast wavelengths is from 550 to 
1600 kilocycles, while 6 to 18 megacycles 
are used for short wave. No broadcast- 
ing is done locally in the tropical range, 
and as yet there have been no develop- 
ments in ultra-short wave transmission. 
(American Commercial Attaché, Buenos 
Aires.) 
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Railway Equipment 


@ United States exports of railway equip- 
ment during January 1941 were slightly 
lower than for the first month of 1940 
and considerably under the movement 
during 1938, which was the high Jan- 
uary period during the last 6 years. To- 
tal shipments in this month, however, 
were greater than for the like period in 
any of the other 4 years of the 6-year 
period, when January exports of these 
commodities (locomotives and parts, 
rolling stock and parts, and miscella- 
neous equipment, such as railway signals, 
car-heating equipment, and air-brake 
equipment) reached the total of $1,025,- 
404, as compared with the January total 
of $1,114,175 in 1940, $369,802 in 1939, 
$3,390,401 in 1938, $897,409 in 1937, and 
$477,551 in 1936. 
@ Brazil—The conversion of the gage 
(from 60 centimeters to 1 meter) of the 
Estrada de Ferro Sao Paulo e Minas, 
which extends from Bento Quirino in 
the State of Sao Paulo to Sao Sebastiao 
do Paraiso in Minas Geraes, has now 
been completed. By this alteration the 
operating equipment may now be inter- 
changed between the Rede Sul-Mineira 
and the trunk line of the Mogyana Rail- 
way, thereby constituting a uniform and 
extensive railway system. 
@ Germany.—The value of rolling stock 
and real property of the German Reich 
railroads at the beginning of 1940 
amounted to almost 39 billion reichs- 
marks and the capital of the Reichsbahn 
to about 20 billion reichsmarks, according 
to the annual report of these railroads. 
The value of rolling stock and real prop- 
erty of the Reichsbahn will be further 
increased by the value of the railroads 
taken over in the western territories. 
Germany.—The Westdeutsche Wag- 
gon-Fabriken A. G., of Cologne, has been 
obliged to meet a great and varied de- 
mand for all types of cars and rail ve- 
hicles, according to its official report 
covering the year ended June 30, 1940. 
Orders are reported to have included 
rail cars with independent motors, and 
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passenger and freight cars of all types. 
The special needs of the Reich war econ- 
omy, however, are reported to have made 
it necessary to switch, toward the end 
of the year, to a program dedicated ex- 
clusively to freight cars. The stock of 
orders on hand was somewhat reduced 
in the period ended June 30, 1940, yet 
it is still sufficient to keep all the shops 
busy at full capacity for a long time. 

The turn-over of the past business year, 
it is reported, represented an increase 
of about 10 percent in comparison with 
that of the year before. An extensive 
building program, including the modern- 
ization of the workshops, which had been 
inaugurated a few years ago, could be 
continued only in part. Preparations 
were carried on, it is claimed, for a fu- 
ture execution of the program. The cap- 
ital which will eventually be necessary 
to carry out this building program at 
the works has, it is stated, been put aside 
and is being held, as far as possible, in 
the reserves of the corporation. 

Rationalization of construction at the 
various works has been the object of 
special study and has resulted in a dis- 
tribution of specialized tasks among the 
several plants. While meeting their pres- 
ent construction program, engineers at 
the Deutz factory are said to have been 
busy drafting the plans for new types of 
freight cars, especially for a larger type 
to be known as the “Grossraum-Wagon.” 
The workshops at Mainz have devoted 
special attention to the development of 
mail cars for the service of the Reich 
Post Office Department. 

A bank debt to the amount of 3,640,000 
reichsmarks, which still appeared in the 
balance reported by the firm for the pre- 
ceding year, has now been paid off. A 
significant development is the fact that, 
for the first time in several years, prof- 
its amount to enough to permit payment 
of a dividend of 5 percent. 

The “West-Wagon’s” share in the H. 

Fuchs Railway Car Factory, Ltd. (H. 
Fuchs Waggonfabrik A. G.), of Heidel- 
berg, which amounted to 1,971,900 reichs- 
marks out of a total capitalization of 
2,000,000 reichsmarks, changed hands 
during the year and is now in the pos- 
session of the Dillinger Huette works. 
@ Japan.—tThe policy of conserving for- 
eign exchange prevented the importation 
of much new transportation equipment 
needed in Chosen to relieve congestion; 
there was also a shortage of coal and 
gasoline. Efforts to build rolling stock 
locally were reported, and it was stated 
that the first locomotive plant was to be 
established in Chosen during 1940 for 
the manufacture of heavy locomotives. It 
is not known whether this plant has 
commenced operation. Announcement 
was made recently that the Government 
General also intends to encourage the 
construction of wooden freight cars dur- 
ing the ensuing year owing to lack of 
steel. 

A chronic shortage of rolling stock and 
other railway facilities was responsible 
for the accumulation of goods awaiting 
transportation and for the considerable 
overcrowding of many of the main-line 
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passenger trains. The Railway Bureau 
of the Government General now operates 
all traction and bus routes throughout 
Chosen. Neither streetcar nor bus facili- 
ties were adequate to handle existing 
traffic, and in many cases great over- 
crowding of accommodations resulted. 
Construction on public and private 
railways in Chosen was limited by the 
difficulty in obtaining materials. About 
170 kilometers of new track were reported 
to have been laid down on Government 
railways, as well as 12 kilometers of line 
double-tracked and 54 kilometers elec- 
trified, the first under the Government’s 
electrification scheme. It was reported 
that 118 kilometers of railway line be- 
tween Kinsen and Anto were purchased 
by the Government General from the 
Chosen Railway Co., and that 330 kilome- 
ters of railways between Seishin and 
Nanyo on the Manchurian border were 
returned to the Chosen Government 


’ Railways in exchange for a lease to the 


South Manchurian Railway Co. of the 
line between Seishin and Yuki along the 
east coast of Chosen. Private railway 
companies were said to have completed 
construction on approximately 200 kil- 
ometers of standard-gage and 84 kilome- 
ters of narrow-gage line. In general, 
these new private lines opened up addi- 
tional transportation facilities for mines 
and for the industrial regions centered 
about the new hydroelectric power instal- 
lations. 

@ Mozambique—Construction of a new 
section of the Mozambique Railways be- 
tween Manjacaze and Mauele, a dis- 
tance of 50 kilometers, was completed 
and opened to traffic on October 21. Be- 
tween Manjacaze and Mauele is Serracao, 
the timber-cutting mills of Messrs. P. dos 
Santos Gil, Ltd., a company which re- 
cently solicited inquiries in the United 
States for railway equipment, on behalf 
of the Mozambique Railways. 

@ Sweden.—The burning of wood in lo- 
comotives of the State Railways has 
gradually been increased. At present 
the following lines are using wood: 
Kristinehamn - Mora; Nyhyttan - Finn- 
shyttan; Vansbro-Sarna, Mora-Orsa-Os- 
tersund; Orsa-Bollnas; Sveg-Hede; Os- 
tersund-Storuman-Arvidsjaur; Hoting- 
Forsme (-Langsele) ; Storuman-Hallnas; 
Arvidsjaur-Jorn; and Karungi-Hapa- 
randa and Karungi-Overtornea. The 
following formerly private lines are also 
using wood: Boras-Hestra; Boras-Jon- 
koping; Kalmar-Nybro-Emmaboda; and 
Kalmar-Berga. The annual consump- 
tion of locomotive wood is estimated at 
300,000 cubic meters. 

Sweden.—At the end of 1939 the Swed- 
ish State Railways had received 19 elec- 
tric locomotives of the 26 which were 
ordered in 1938. The contract for the 
purchase of 1 Diesel-electric locomotive 
was canceled, but 10 electric-motorcars, 
ordered in 1936, were delivered. 

The State Railway lines operated 
3,677.4 kilometers of electrified track, or 
about 46 percent of the total mileage at 
the end of 1939. The electrification of 
the Ange-Bracke-Ostersund and Bracke- 
Langsele lines were completed during 
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1939, and the lines were opened for elec- 
tric operation on April 28 of that year. 
The Goteborg-Uddsvalla line was opened 
on May 5. The modernizing of the net 
wire on the Bjorklidon and Norwegian 
border section of the iron-ore line be- 
tween Lulea and the Norwegian border 
was completed. A transformer station 
in Falkoping was under erection. Re- 
mote-control circuit breakers on the 
Marsta-Alvajo line were installed and 
placed in operation. The 1939 Riksdag 
allocated 8,000,000 crowns from the cap- 
ital budget, which was increased in 1940 
to 15,000,000 crowns for the electrifica- 
tion of the Langsele-Boden line. The 
work was started early in the summer 
of 1939 and is expected to be completed 
during 1941-42. 

The current employed by the State 
Railways is 16,000 volts, alternating cur- 
rent, single phase, 1624 cycles (trans- 
formed from triple phase, 50 cycles). 
The single exception is the iron-ore road 
(Lulea to Norwegian border), which is 
16,000 volts, alternating current, single 
phase, 15 cycles. Pantographs with an 
aluminum contact bar are used exclu- 
sively. 

@ Turkey—No locomotives were im- 
ported from Germany during November 
1940, as compared with an import move- 
ment valued at £T77,608 during Novem- 
ber 1939. 

@ Union of South Africa—The city of 
Durban is converting the local transpor- 
tation system, owned and operated by 
the municipality, from electric street 
railways to trolley busses. The rate of 
conversion is being slowed down by in- 
ability to obtain needed units from Great 
Britain. 

@ United Kingdom.—The Minister of 
Transport has requisitioned all privately 
owned railway wagons, the construction 
of which has been completed since the 
5th day of September 1940, other than 
the following classes of railway wagons: 
Tank wagons; wagons specially set apart 
for specific traffics—such as cement, cop- 
peras, lime (roofed wagons only), night 
soil and sewage, niter cake, salt, and 
tarred materials; wagons not suitable 
for running on main lines; registered 
wagons reserved for internal use at col- 
lieries and works; specially constructed 
wagons; wagons usually used for working 
over private railways only; and wagons 
restricted to working over a particular 
portion of a railway company’s line. 


Rubber and Products 


@ United States imports for consump- 
tion of rubber products during January 
were valued at $123,627, compared with 
$85,715 for the closing month of 1940. 
The items of chief importance were au- 
tomobile casings, valued at $31,581, 
scrap rubber, $22,284, and rubber-soled 
canvas footwear, $20,714—all of which 
showed increases over December. Can- 
ada accounted for 35 percent of the 
trade, shipping mostly tires and rubber 
scrap; Japan 22 percent, comprised prin- 
cipally of rubber-soled canvas shoes; and 
the United Kingdom 21 percent, made 
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up largely of scrap and unclassified 
rubber manufactures. 

United States exports of rubber prod- 
ucts during January were valued at 
$3,729,007, compared with $3,976,083 
during the preceding month, and $3,464,- 
000 during January, 1940. Rubber tires 
and inner tubes, valued at $2,092,271, 
accounted for 56 percent of the total. 
Other important items were rubber hose 
and tubing, valued at $281,122, rubber 
belts and belting, $192,664, rubberized 
piece goods, $134,879, and scrap rubber, 
$117,891. 

The leading markets for truck and bus 
casings in January were: Hong Kong, 
15,613; Burma, 6,230; Colombia, 4,234; 
British India, 4,009; and the Philip- 
pines, 3,294. For other casings leading 
markets were: Colombia, 6,662; the 
Philippines, 6,537; and China, 4,974. 
Shipments of inner tubes went chiefly 
to Hong Kong, 7,876; the Philippines, 
7,632; China, 7,465; Colombia, 5,457; and 
Mexico, 5,247. The principal markets 
for reclaimed rubber were: Canada, 
1,060,353 pounds; and for scrap rubber, 
Japan, 4,161,910 pounds, and Hong Kong 
and China, slightly over 1,700,000 pounds 
each. Hose and tubing went largely to 
the United Kingdom, British India, and 
Canada. Synthetic rubber exports 
amounted to 115,722 pounds, of which 
the United Kingdom took 82 percent and 
Canada 13 percent. 

@ Guatemala.—A 3-year extension has 
been effected on the provisions of a de- 
cree that the importations of wheels, 
pneumatic tires, tubes, bearings and 
axles for use on carts, wagons, and other 
animal-drawn vehicles be exempt from 
the payment of consular fees, customs 
duties, and pledged taxes, with the ex- 
ception of the reconstruction and fiscal 
Stamp taxes. This decree also provides 
for exemption from registration fees of 
these vehicles, when equipped with 
pneumatic tires, the only charge to be 
made by the police traffic department 
being that for the license plates. 

@ India.—A new 10 percent ad valorem 
excise tax on pneumatic tires and tubes 
has been introduced, presumably to be- 
come effective on April 1. 

@ Netherlands Indies—The Batavia 
rubber market was weak with small 
turnover during the second half of 
January, but recovered slightly during 
the first few days of February. Export- 
ers experienced difficulty as a result of 
the withdrawal of some ships by the 
British Government from the Far East, 
for use elsewhere. January exports, in 
metric tons, were as follows: Estate, 21,- 
330, of which 15,941 were for the account 
of the current restriction year; native, 
38,589, of which 38,481 were for the ac- 
count of the current restriction year. 
December month-end estate stocks were 
29,319 tons, and production for the same 
month was 26,513 tons. Native stocks in 
the outer Provinces at the end of Janu- 
ary were 13,632 tons. 

@ Norway.—According tc Nonarsk Lovti- 
dend, the Department of Supplies issued 
a decree effective on December 3, 1940, 
requiring that the factory number of 
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rubber tires, including all spares, be ep. 
tered in the memorandum record book of 
such owners of motor vehicles as are jp 
possession of driving permits. New or 
used truck and bus tires or inner tubes 
must be offered to tire dealers who haye 
been approved by the Directorate of Ip. 
dustrial Supplies. The dealers are re. 
quired to report to the Directorate gy 
tires thus received. The delivery of new 
or used truck and bus tires or inner tubes 
can be made only to consumers in pos. 
session of a requisition obtained from an 
automobile technical adviser, and ap. 
proved by the Directorate of Industria] 
Supplies. 

@ Philippines—January imports of rub. 
ber tires totaled 12,928 units, 11,878 com. 
ing from the United States, 1,000 from 
Canada, and 50 from Japan. Tube im. 
ports amounted to 14,040 units, of which 
the United States supplied 14,020 ang 
Japan 20. Approximately 3,745 tires and 
3,633 tubes were reexported. The domes. 
tic market was seasonally quiet, with 
sales somewhat restricted. Although no 
changes in prices or discounts occurred, 
trade reports indicated that a tendency 
to cut prices on the part of several deal- 
ers threatened to upset the general price 
structure. 


Scientific and Professional 
Equipment 


@ The United States export trade in 
dental goods during 1940 was directly af- 
fected by the present conflict in Europe. 
After reaching an all-time peak of $4- 
091,347 in 1939, exports for 1940 declined 
to $3,474,756, or 15.1 percent. Decreases 
of 19.5, 34.4, and 8 percent, respectively, 





were recorded for shipments of artificial | 


teeth, dental gold and precious metal al- 
loys for dental purposes, and other dental 
goods, but shipments of dental instru- 
ments increased 41.5 percent. 

Although sales to Europe constituted 28 
percent of the United States 1940 trade, 
it is no longer our best export market 
area. During 1940, shipments to Europe 
were valued at $976,071, a decline of 508 
percent from the 1939 total. Latin 





America is now the most important for- | 


eign market, with over 36 percent of 
United States total exports shipped to 
that area during 1940. Canada follows 
with approximately 23 percent of the 
total, an increase of 22.7 percent over 
1939. Increases of 5.9, 68.6, and 58.8 per- 


cent, respectively, were also made in our | 


trade with Asia, Oceania, and Africa. 

Exports of dental instruments 
amounted to $69,014 in 1940, compared 
with $48,765 during the preceding year. 
Canada continues to be the principal 
market, taking 45 percent of our total 
exports during 1940. 

United States exports of artificial teeth 
totaled 30,574,902 valued at $1,240,998, a 
decrease of 28.5 percent in quantity and 
19.5 percent in value, compared with 
1939. During 1940, 96.6 percent by 
quantity and 93.1 percent by value of 
our exports of: artificial teeth were 
shipped to 9 countries. The United 
Kingdom is still the leading market for 
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our exports of artificial teeth, taking 21,- 
935,081, valued at $484,447 in 1940 com- 
pared with 36,511,033, valued at $995,485 
in 1939. 

Canadian purchases totaled 4,584,080 
artificial teeth, valued at $400,175, an in- 
crease of 16.5 percent by number and 15.5 
percent by value, over the corresponding 
1939 period. For the first time in several 
years large direct shipments were made 
to New Zealand ($51,194), the Union of 
South Africa ($24,324) and Sweden 
($52,574) . 

Foreign sales of American dental gold 
and precious metal alloys for dental pur- 
poses continue to decline. The 1940 to- 
tal reached only $340,643, compared with 
$519,109 for 1939 and $544,156 for 1938. 
The leading markets in order of impor- 
tance in 1940 were Argentina, Switzer- 
land, Canada, and the Philippine Islands. 
The United Kingdom and Norway, with 
purchases of $69,797 and $60,795, respec- 
tively, in 1939 took only $20,505 and 
$14,973 in 1940. 

Exports of other dental goods, which 

include dental office equipment, were 
valued at $1,824,101 last year, compared 
with $1,982,500. Canada and Brazil took 
19.1 and 13.2 percent, respectively, of the 
total exports in 1940, increases of 34.2 
percent and 25.8 percent, respectively, 
when compared with 1939. 
@ India—Local production of surgical 
and hospital instruments and equipment 
in the Bombay Presidency, though small, 
appears to be growing in importance. 
Items produced consist of orthopedic 
equipment, artificial limbs, hospital fur- 
niture, and metal surgical instruments. 
The local industry is benefiting by the 
policy of the provincial and central Gov- 
ernments to buy, as far as possible, prod- 
ucts of domestic manufacture, and also 
by its ability to compete in price with 
corresponding imported items. 

None of the local manufacturers have 
foreign affiliations. No statistics of local 
production are available, but estimates 
by leading dealers place the total annual 
production of all items between 400,000 
rupees ($120,000) and 450,000 rupees 
($135,000). It is believed that local man- 
ufacturers command 25 to 30 percent of 
the total sales. Prices of local products 
are about 50 to 60 percent lower than 
imported articles. 

Imports of surgical instruments into 
India for ten months ending January 31, 
1940, were valued at 842,914 rupees 
($272,261), compared with 1,237,115 ru- 
pees ($442,887) during the year ended 
March, 31, 1940. Imports of surgical 
appliances normally originate as follows: 
British Empire countries, 51 percent; 
Germany, 26 percent; Japan, 11 percent; 
and the United States, 10 percent. 


Textiles and Related Products 


® Philippine Islands.—Arrivals of cotton 
Piece goods during January 1941 totaled 
8,478,000 square meters, a decrease of 
2,668,000 in comparison with imports of 
11,146,000 square meters during January 
1940. Arrivals from the United States 
in January last amounted to 5,173,000 
Square meters, including 497,000 square 
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meters of embroidery cloth, compared 
with a total of 6,228,000 square meters, 
of which 637,500 was embroidery cloth, 
in January 1940. Omitting embroidery 
cloth, which is reexported in the form 
of finished products, arrivals from the 
United States for Philippine consumption 
in January 1941 totaled 4,676,000 square 
meters—an increase of 2,584,000 over the 
similar figure of 2,092,000 square meters 
for December 1940. (The figures given 
for January 1940 represent revised 
totals.) 

Arrivals of cotton piece goods from Ja- 
pan during January last approximated 
2,130,000 square meters, a drop of 1,653,- 
000 from imports for the corresponding 
month of 1940 (3,783,000 square meters) . 
Arrivals from China reached 1,016,000 
square meters in January 1941, compared 
with 803,000 in the first month of 1940. 
Arrivals from other countries in January 
1941 were comparatively small—99,000 
square meters from Hong Kong, 56,000 
from Europe, and 2,000 from other coun- 
tries, a total of 157,000 (332,000). 

Arrivals of rayon piece goods during 
January 1941 aggregated 1,177,000 square 
meters, a slight increase over imports 
of 1,202,000 square meters for the corre- 
sponding month of 1940. Sources of 
these imports were United States, 915,000 
Square meters (681,000 in January 1940) ; 
Japan, 249,000 (348,000); Hong Kong, 
10,000 (170,000); and other countries, 
10,000 (23,000). 

December arrivals consisted of 6,099,- 
000 square meters of cotton piece goods 
and 602,000 of rayon piece goods. 

Imports of cotton piece goods into the 
Philippine Islands during the first 11 
months of 1940 totaled 91,564,000 square 
meters, of which the United States sup- 
plied 58,924,000, Japan’ 24,028,000, China 
5,978,000, Hong Kong 752,000, and other 
countries 1,882,000. Imports for the 11- 
month period comprised 6,860,000 square 
meters of unbleached cotton piece goods, 
16,636,000 of bleached, and 68,069,000 of 
printed and dyed cloth. Imports of 
rayon piece goods totaled 12,540,000 
square meters, including 9,554,000 from 
the United States and 2,482,000 from 
Japan. 

Import figures for 1940 were based on 
actual arrivals of merchandise during 
each month. In prior years, imports 
were on a “liquidation basis,” a term 
which was used to indicate that the mer- 
chandise was not Officially listed as im- 
ported into the Philippines until after 
entries had been finally closed and all 
duties and other charges liquidated. A 
period up to 24 months was permitted 
prior to 1940 for liquidation of customs 
entries; the official import returns, 
therefore, did not give an accurate indi- 
cation of the actual arrivals of mer- 
chandise during the period covered by 
the statistics (based on the date of liqui- 
dation of duties and other charges). 
Statistics for November 1939 were com- 
piled on the basis of actual arrivals and 
also liquidations; the value of actual ar- 
rivals of cotton piece goods during No- 
vember 1939 was 2,129,000 pesos, while 
the value based on liquidations was 
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2,829,000 pesos. These figures indicate 
that there was a considerable lag in 
recording imports of cotton piece goods 
under the method in use prior to 1940. 

Imports of cotton piece goods on a 
liquidation basis during the first 11 
months of 1939 aggregated 105,864,000 
square meters, including 74,813,000 from 
the United States, 23,195,000 from Ja- 
pan, and 3,125,000 from China. Imports 
of rayon piece goods (liquidations) to- 
taled 11,457,000 square meters during 
January—November 1939, when Japan 
supplied 6,926,000 meters, the United 
States 3,746,000, and Hong Kong 726,000 
square meters, according to official Phil- 
ippine statistics. 


Imports of Cotton Piece Goods Into the 
Philippine Islands, January—November 
1940 


{ Thousands of square meters of 1.196 square yards each] 











Printed 
Country of Un- _|Bleached| and | Total 
origin bleached dyed 
United States___- 5, 225 12,227 | 41,471 | 58,924 
AO 1, 602 3,191 | 19,235 | 24,028 
Cs cas. ial 27 408 | 5,543 5, 978 
a ee z 74 678 752 
Other countries_- 6 736 | 1,142 1, 882 
Total?____. 6, 860 16, 636 | 68,069 | 91, 564 

















1 Minor discrepancies in addition are caused by the 
dropping of the last 3 figures to express in thousandths. 


Imports of rayon piece goods during 
January—November 1940 were (in thou- 
sands of square meters): From the 
United States, 9,554; from Japan, 2,482; 
Hong Kong, 471; total, 12,540. Imports 
from China were not reported for all 
months of the January—November period, 
but in the first 6 months of 1940 they 
amounted to 19,000 square meters. 
About 11,000 meters of rayon piece 
goods were imported from Italy during 
the first half of 1940. 


Cotton and Products. 


@ Mozambique——The 1940 cotton crop 
(picked about April to August 1940) is 
estimated at about 6,000 metric tons 
(equivalent to approximately 28,000 bales 
of 478 pounds). Planting of the 1941 
crop was begun in November and will be 
completed in the first quarter of 1941. 
No estimates for the area are available, 
but it is believed that it may be larger 
than in the two preceding seasons, owing 
to the encouragement given by the Gov- 
ernment to cotton production in the 
colony. 

In the 1938-39 cotton season, the latest 
for which acreage estimates are avail- 
able, the area was placed at about 105,- 
000 hectares (259,460 acres), which in- 
cludes the small fields cultivated by the 
natives. Exports during the first half of 
1940 (657 metric tons) were much 
smaller than exports during the first 
half of 1939 (2,015 tons). Current ship- 
ments go entirely to Portugal. 

@ Uganda.—The area planted to cotton 
in Uganda (British East Africa) up to 
the end of July was estimated at 1,046,000 
acres, compared with 856,000 at the end 
of July 1939 and a final figure of 1,268,- 
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000 acres for 1939. As the planting sea- 
son extends from May through August, 
plantings at the end of July usually rep- 
resent 70 to 75 percent of the total at 
the end of the season. The 1940 pro- 
duction is expected to exceed last year’s 
crop of 289,000 bales of 478 pounds, as a 
result of the increased acreage and fa- 
vorable weather conditions. 

Reports received from other sources 

indicate that a large portion of the 
Uganda crop will be sold in British India 
to replace American and other non- 
Empire growths virtually excluded from 
the Indian markets by import restric- 
tions. 
@ Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.— 
The condition of the 1940 cotton crop 
was reported unsatisfactory, according to 
scattered reports in the Soviet press. 
Complete figures for the cotton acreage 
planted to the 1940 crop are not avail- 
able. Fragmentary Soviet press reports 
indicate an area of about 5,000,000 acres. 
No indication as to the size of the 1940 
crop is available, except reports to the 
effect that weather conditions were not 
favorable but that the crop was consid- 
ered good. There were also reports of 
unsatisfactory picking and deliveries, al- 
though such reports are not unusual, 
similar complaints having been made 
practically every preceding year. 


Wool and Products 


@ Argentina—The wool market re- 
mained firm and unchanged during the 
week ended February 27, but the volume 
of sales was decreasing, owing to small 
stocks of many descriptions. Supplies of 
Patagonian wools, however, continued 
large, but slightly less American interest 
in these wools was noted. 

Wool exports from Argentina during 
the week ended February 27, 1941, 
amounted to 14,562 bales, of which 14,489 
were shipped to the United States. Ex- 
ports from Argentina from October 1, 
1940 (the beginning of the wool season) 
to February 27, 1941, aggregated 185,- 
195 bales, including 150,300 to the United 
States. (American Embassy, Buenos 
Aires.) . 

Argentina.—The value of wool de- 
clared for export to the United States 
from Argentina during January 1941 
amounted to $8,385,413 (United States 
currency), compared with $4,819,468 in 
January 1940. Shipments during Jan- 
uary 1941 included carpet wool valued at 
$220,382 ($75,085 in January 1940), other 
greasy wool at $6,578,298 ($3,992,772), 
scoured wool at $1,164,638 ($568,680), 
and pulled wool, $422,095 ($182,931). 

Wool exports from Argentina during 
January 1941 amounted to 63,938 bales, 
compared with 38,010 in January 1940. 
Total exports from October 1, 1940, to 
January 31, 1941, according to trade sta- 
tistics, were 155,517 bales, compared with 
113,078 in the corresponding period of 
1940. The principal] destinations of ex- 
ports during the current season have 
been as follows: United States, 46,198 
bales in January and 127,260 for October-— 
January (66,427 in the corresponding 4 
months of 1939-1940) ; Japan, 10,102 and 
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14,695, respectively (6,829) ; Soviet Union, 
3,658 and 6,425 (none); Sweden, 2,094 
and 3,879 (4,687); and other countries, 
1,886 and 3,258 (35,135). 


Wool Exports From Argentina 


{In metric tons—grease-wool basis] 


























| October-Jan- 
| January | uary 
Class 
| | 

| 1940 | 1941 | 1939-40 |1940-41 

Grease wool: | | 
Fine_._---. .-| 1,259] 1,976 2, 053 4, 736 
Fine crossbred....| 2,999 | 4,594 | 8,387 | 13, 464 

Medium cross- | 2 

bred. _- .--| 3,211 2,447 | 6,939 4, 727 
Low crossbred__..| 5,669 | 9,864 | 17,871 | 22, 246 
Belly wool__------ 529 1, 933 902 | 3,067 

“Criollo” or na- | 
eA | 758 | 1,303 | 2,584 3, 824 
Total grease wool...| 14,425 | 22,117 | 38,736 | 52,064 
Pulled wool !__.------] 685 | 1,076 | 3,817 | 4,974 
Scoured wool !__-- 3,535 | 3,428 | 11,918 | 16,540 

Total, in terms of | o 

grease wool. --- 18,645 | 26,621 | 54, 471 73, 578 

| 





1 Original weights converted to grease-wool basis as 


follows: Pulled wool to yield 85 percent (15 percent 
shrinkage); scoured wool to yield 65 percent (35 percent 
shrinkage), 


Commercial stocks of wool in Argen- 
tina on January 1, 1941, were estimated 
by the Argentine Government’s Bureau 
of Sheep and Wools to include 56,947 
metric tons of greasy wool, 3,859 of 
scoured, and 2,604 of pulled wool, equiva- 
lent on a grease basis to 65,948 tons, 
against 56,997 a month earlier. Stocks 
on January 1, 1941, included 8,659 tons 
of greasy and 1,202 of scoured wool 
previously sold to importers in foreign 
countries and held for their account. 

Average prices for all descriptions of 
wool, obtained in the Central Produce 
Market and through private transactions 
in Buenos Aires and Avellaneda, were 
approximately 12 percent higher than 
the December average. (American Con- 
sulate General, Buenos Aires.) 


Miscellaneous Fibers and Products 


@ Brazil—A (fiber-producing plant, 
“Guaxima roxa” (Urena Lobata), is 
widely distributed in Brazil and has been 
used to a limited extent for the manu- 
facture of bags, mainly for coffee. A 
factory to be constructed at Victoria 
(State of Espirito Santo) will have an 
annual output of 1,500,000 bags. A mix- 
ture of Guaxima and jute fibers will be 
used for this purpose. (American Em- 
bassy, Rio de Janeiro.) 
Brazil—Production of caroa fiber 
(one of the best-known hard fibers of 
Brazil) is centered in the State of Per- 
nambuco, where efforts have been made 
to increase output. Domestic consump- 
tion of this fiber has expanded with the 
extension of European hostilities, partly 
because of reduced imports of jute, 
hemp, and other foreign fibers, but also 
because Government regulations now re- 
quire the use or admixture of domestic 
fibers in products formerly manufactured 
from imported jute or sisal fiber. Caroa 
fiber has proved satisfactory for admix- 
ture with jute and for the manufacture 
of twine and cordage. Caroa has also 
been combined with jute and other fibers 
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in yarn for the local manufacture gf 


men’s suitings, it is reported. 

Standards for grading caroa fiber were 
established recently by the Commission 
for the Defense of National Econo 
The classification and inspection of this 
fiber will be handled by the Servico de 
Economia Rural, of the Ministry of Agri. 
culture, according to orders effective gt 
the beginning of 1941. 

Export trade in caroa fiber has been 
comparatively small. A maximum quan. 
tity of 400 tons may be available monthly 


for shipment abroad, according to estj. | 


mates from reliable sources, if Brazilian 
production and consumption of this fiber 
remain at the relative levels now preyaij. 
ing. (American Consulate, Pernam. 
buco.) 


Toiletries and Essential Oils 


@ Lemon-grass oil imports into the 
United States during 1940 amounted to 
379,881 pounds valued at $194,104, rep. 
resenting a normal annual volume. Jp 
1939 imports were exceptionally large 
with 530,746 pounds valued at $171,203, 
entering the United States. Brazil, for 
the first time, made what was probably 
a trial shipment in November 1940 of 25 
pounds with a declared value of $31. 
@ Paraguay.—Dentifrices in powder form 
are not used extensively in Paraguay, al. 
though two very well known makes are 
being offered at present. All preparation 
(including their trade-marks) used in 
personal hygiene must be registered. 
Exports of dentifrices in powdered 
form from the United States into Para- 
guay during 1939 were 17,044 pounds, 
valued at $6,673, and for 1940, 8218 
pounds valued at $7,425. (American 
Consulate, Asuncion.) 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Belgium.—Leaf-tobacco stocks are 
rapidly declining; and pipe tobacco and 
cigarettes—now produced only by the 
larger manufacturers in limited quanti- 
ties—can be obtained only at irregular 
intervals. 

@ Brazil—Tobacco is now cultivated in 
all the States of Brazil. Total produc- 


tion during 1939 declined to 86,589 metric | 


tons from the 1931-35 average of 98,179 
tons, but showed an increase over the 
79,344 tons produced in 1938. The State 
of Bahia was the most important to- 


bacco producer until 1938, when the State | 
of Rio Grande do Sul advanced to first | 


place, with an output of 26,800 tons 
(Bahia 18,750 tons). Bahia regained the 
lead in 1939, with a production of 28,500 
tons (Rio Grande do Sul, 26,950 tons). 
Other important producing States are 
Minas Geraes, Santa Catarina, Pernam- 
buco, and Sao Paulo. Much of the pro- 
duction is of pipe tobacco for consump- 
tion in the domestic market. 

Large quantities of Bahia tobacco are 
used in the manufacture of cigars, which 
supply not only a large domestic mal- 
ket, but a substantial foreign demand, 
especially in European markets. In an 
attempt to improve production, create 
new types of tobacco, and control the 
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domestic and foreign commerce in this 
product, the State government estab- 
lished the Instituto Baiano de Fumo in 
1935. Growers of Bahia tobacco limit 
their activities to cultivation of the 
leaves, Which they sell in crude form to 
commercial firms entrusted with their 
classification and with distribution of 
the product to internal and foreign 
markets. 

Classification of tobacco in the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul has been regulated 
by decree of the State government since 
1932. Production in this State is largely 
of the sun-cured and flue-cured types, 
which are adapted to the manufacture of 
cigarettes and “scaferlatis.” Cultivation 
is usually carried on by small-grower 
members of a cooperative, either for con- 
tract with important firms or on the 
grower’s own account. Practically all 
tobacco exports from this State go to 
Uruguay or Argentina. 


Tobacco grown in the State of Santa 
Catarina is also in great demand, prin- 
cipally for the manufacture of cigars, 
small cigars, and “scaferlatis.” In vari- 
ous States, an effort is being made to 
stimulate production of new tobacco 
types suitable for the export market. 

The Federal Government of Brazil has 
been active in furthering tobacco culti- 
vation, having established seed and ex- 
perimental stations, with encouraging 
results at the present time; also, it is 
trying to enforce production of standard 
types which have a higher yield and a 
wider acceptance in all markets. 

Brazilian leaf tobacco is exported in 
bales of 75 kilograms each; the export of 
new leaves before July 1 is prohibited by 
law. Less than 2 percent of total exports 
are of the type known as twist tobacco; 
the remaining 98 percent is leaf tobacco. 
Only in recent years have Brazilian to- 
bacco exports shown a tendency to in- 
crease. The current loss of German 
markets cuts off approximately 20 per- 
cent of former Brazilian tobacco outlets, 
and difficulties connected with transpor- 
tation to other European markets are 
causing grave concern. 


Brazilian Leaf Tobacco Export Trade 


{In thousands of kilograms] 








| 
Country | 1936 | 1937 1938 1939 


| 6,112 | 








Netherlands 9,911 | 5,453 14, 597 
Germany |} 15,804 | 15, 154 | 12, 844 7, 839 
Argentina | 5,240 5, 270 4, 604 5, 992 
Spain = 500 |_- 1, 848 
Switzerland... 36 54 572 
Belgium é 684 1, 089 489 422 
Other countries } 3,034 | 4,375 2, 793 3, 101 
Total ._. | 31,000 | 36,249 | 26,327 | 34,371 
The cigarette and cigar industries 


have been making rapid progress because 
of large investments of foreign capital 
attracted through the high return which 
now characterizes this type of enterprise 
in Brazil. Other favorable factors are 
excellent climatic and soil conditions for 
the culture of the raw leaf. It is re- 
ported that in practically all Brazilian 
States, the seed when sown germinates 
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and develops naturally, without any care 
whatever. (American Embassy, Rio de 
Janeiro.) 

@ Canada.—Tobacco entered for con- 
sumption in Canada during January 1941 
consisted of 1,819,171 pounds of cut to- 
bacco (1,967,491 pounds in January 
1940), 248,894 pounds of plug tobacco 
(252,797), 72,691 pounds of snuff (65,- 
972), 623,571,303 cigarettes (634,271,934), 
13,120,418 cigars (9,897,643), and 166,470 
pounds of Canadian raw leaf tobacco 
(none), according to an unrevised state- 
ment issued by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of National Revenue. During Jan- 
uary 1941, excise taxes were paid on 
26,578,544 cigars. 

@ China.—The 1940 Shantung leaf- 
tobacco crop amounted to approximately 
75,000,000 pounds, compared with the 
65,000,000-pound harvest in 1939 and the 
average of 82,000,000 pounds produced in 
1935 and 1936 before the outbreak of 
Sino-Japanese hostilities. Japanese con- 
trol over the tobacco trade was further 
extended in 1940, their purchases of 
tobacco leaf having been greatly in- 
creased at the expense of western firms 
by arbitrary restrictions. Two promi- 
nent tobacco-purchasing concerns—one 
American and the other British—were 
forced to limit their purchases by nego- 
tiated agreements with Japanese au- 
thorities, who refused to allow the com- 
panies to open their purchasing stations 
up-country until terms had been reached. 
At the end of the buying season, in April 
1940, it was estimated that a large Japa- 
nese-owned tobacco firm had purchased 
approximately 33,600,000 pounds, the 
British company 19,100,000 pounds, and 
the American concern 3,300,000 pounds; 
the remaining 19,000,000 pounds were 
bought by Chinese and Japanese com- 
bines, which later were forced to sell 
the bulk of this tobacco at a stipulated 
price to the Japanese-owned tobacco 
company. 

Estimates of the 1941 tobacco crop, 
which is now being sold, place the total 
at not greater than 50,000,000 pounds, 
and final results may show only 35,000,- 
000 to 40,000,000. Excessive rains and 
guerrilla activities during the growing 
season were chiefly responsible for the 
reduced production. Japanese authori- 
ties have again required foreign tobacco 
interests to meet their terms regarding 
purchases in the interior. Further re- 
strictions have been imposed, and it is 
unlikely that purchases by the two for- 
eign companies will exceed 9,000,000 
pounds. Moreover, their buying has 
been limited to the district east of 
Weihsien, where the leaf is of inferior 
quality. The Japanese have made no 
effort to control tobacco cultivation or 
the selling price; but their determination 
to control the North China tobacco trade 
is evident. 


China.—The only western cigarette 
manufacturer in Tsingtao operated at 
a considerable profit during 1940. It is 
reported that Japanese competition has 
been handicapped by the use of poor- 
quality tobacco, by difficulties in secur- 
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ing good cigarette paper, and by lack of 
capital necessary to compete on a large 
scale with an important British-owned 
tobacco company. Three Japanese con- 
cerns in Tsingtao have, within the past 
2 years, installed 37 cigarette machines; 
only 19 are in operation at present. 
Cigarette sales in North China (in- 
cluding Shantung) and Meng Chiang for 
the year ended September 1940 totaled 
approximately 372,000 cases of 50,000 
each, a 9-percent advance over sales in 
the preceding year. Japanese companies 
handled slightly more than 20 percent 
of the 1940 total volume and increased 
their sales about 20 percent over those 
of the preceding sales year. American 
leaf-tobacco imports were curtailed 
somewhat in the latter part of the year 
by new import restrictions. 
@ Finland—Tobacco stocks at the close 
of 1940 were reported sufficient for sev- 
eral months. Supplies of certain quali- 
ties of leaf were exhausted; thus, some 
brands of finished products were no 
longer available. Stocks of one of the 
two factories in Helsinki were reported 
so low that they would meet the needs 
of only a few weeks. Attempts are being 
made to obtain tobacco from the Balkan 
countries, as well as from the United 
States. Efforts in the Balkans are ham- 
pered by war conditions in Greece; and 
credit difficulties and lack of cargo space 
are obstacles to tobacco trade with the 
United States, as preference is given to 
imports of military supplies and strict 
necessities. Finally the British navi- 
cert regulation further restrains such 
trade. Purchases from the Balkans and 
Turkey have been financed through the 
clearing system, which is not operative 
between the United States and Finland. 


That Finnish stocks of leaf tobacco 
are low is confirmed by the smaller tax 
returns. Whereas excise-tax collections 
in October 1940 were approximately 80,- 
000,000 marks, they declined to about 
65,000,000 in November, indicating de- 
creased production, since the tax is paid 
on manufactured products. 


@ Germany.—The German cigarette in- 
dustry and leaf-tobacco dealers have 
contracted for 45,000 metric tons of Bul- 
garian tobacco valued at 4,000,000,000 
leva, to be delivered during 1941, accord- 
ing to the German press. In reporting 
this transaction, the press stated that the 
deal covered “a quantity equal to an en- 
tire tobacco crop.” This is at variance 
with earlier reports that Germany would 
purchase approximately two-thirds of the 
1940 Blugarian production. 

@ Guatemala—Market conditions for 
tobacco and tobacco products showed 
little change during 1940, and it is ex- 
pected that tobacco arrivals for the year 
as a whole will show little variation from 
those of 1939. 

Tobacco production was reduced ma- 
terially in the 1939-40 crop year by offi- 
cial limitation of plantings and by un- 
favorable weather conditions in tobacco- 
growing sections. However, as the car- 
ry-over from the 1938-39 production was 
approximately 700,000 kilograms, the 
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only effect of this short crop on leaf im- 
ports was a slight increase in receipts of 
Virginia flue-cured tobacco from abroad 
to relieve the shortage of domestic to- 
bacco of similar type. Imposition of a 
higher tax on cigarettes made from 
mixed local and imported tobaccos only 
caused manufacturers to stop importing 
for a time, on the grounds that such 
cigarettes would be too expensive for the 
market. However, with the removal of 
this tax, trade improved, and it is be- 
lieved that leaf imports from the United 
States during 1940 increased over the 
1939 figure (31,669 kilograms). 

Cigarette and cigar imports are lim- 
ited in volume. Arrivals in 1940 are ex- 
pected to remain at much the same level 
as in previous years, since the compara- 
tively small number of smokers who pre- 
fer and can afford imported cigarettes 
and cigars is not greatly affected by gen- 
eral economic conditions. 


Leaf-tobacco production in the crop 
year ended June 30, 1940, declined 77 
percent—to 306,334 kilograms, from 
1,359,757 in the year ended June 30, 1939, 
according to the Renta del Tabaco (Gov- 
ernment tobacco control office). The 
Department of Guatemala, formerly one 
of the smaller-crop Departments, al- 
though showing a production decrease of 
some 10,000 kilograms compared with 
former years, supplied the greatest vol- 
ume of tobacco in 1939-40, owing to the 
fact that plantings of Virginia-type to- 
bacco are confined chiefly to that De- 
partment. These plantings are to a 
certain extent sponsored by a large con- 
sumer of leaf tobacco, and there is no 
crop limitation; therefore, with favorable 
weather conditions there is little to re- 
strict the type of production in which 
this Department leads. 


Plantings for the 1940-41 tobacco crop 
were authorized on the basis of a reduc- 
tion of approximately 700,000 kilograms 
from the average production of 1937-38 
and 1938-39, or a harvest of between 650,- 
000 and 700,000 kilograms. The crop, 
which was planted in July and August of 
1940, met with unfavorable weather con- 
ditions, and a portion of the tobacco was 
not ready for harvesting in January and 
the first part of February. However, 
while plants are not of usual size, the 
quality is reported generally better than 
in previous years. (American Consulate 
General, Guatemala.) 


Guatemala—No changes were made 
during 1940 in extent of Government 
control over the Guatemalan tobacco in- 
dustry, wh:ch is already complete as far 
as crop limitation, regulation of taxa- 
tion, and authority to fix prices, if de- 
sirable, are concerned. No new legisla- 
tion affecting the tobacco industry was 
enacted during the second half of 1940. 
With the sharp decline in crop volume, 
revenues from the tobacco-production 
tax will undoubtedly decrease propor- 
tionally, but revenues from manufactured 
tobacco are not expected to show any im- 
portant changes. Official data on Gov- 
ernment revenues from tobacco and to- 
bacco products are not yet available. 
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There has been a steady decrease in 
the number of domestic hand-made 
cigarettes during recent years and an in- 
crease in the number of machine-made, 
but some slowing down in this trend is 
considered possible, with more hand- 
made cigarettes consumed, owing to re- 
duction in general purchasing power of 
part of the population. Hand-made 
cigarettes are cheaper than machine- 
made, and corn-husk-wrapped cigarettes 
are particularly economical, as they do 
not continue to burn if laid aside. No 
new brands of cigarettes have been put 
out by local factories recently, and there 
have been no important developments in 
the industry. (American Consulate Gen- 
eral, Guatemala.) 

@ Hong Kong.—There is no cultivation 
of tobacco in Hong Kong. Principal in- 
terest centers in the leaf-tobacco trade, 
in which China is the chief source of 
supply, especially North China, which 
produces the cheaper qualities. Most of 
the better-grade leaf comes from the 
United States. Imports are used prin- 
cipally in the Hong Kong cigarette in- 
dustry. Reexports of leaf tobacco are 
made to some extent, and relatively large 
exports of cigarettes are sent to China. 


Imports of leaf and manufactured 
tobacco during the first 9 months of 1940 
were valued at HK$7,399,000 (US$1,665,- 
000), compared with HK$7,951,000 
(US$1,789,000) in the same period of 
1939, and HK$7,058,000 (US$1,588,000) 
in the 9-month period of 1938. Tobacco 
exports were valued at HK$10,038,000 
(US$2,259,000) during the first 9 months 
of 1940, in comparison with HK$7,893,000 
(US$1,776,000) in the corresponding 
period of 1939 and HK$7,169,000 (US$1,- 
613,000) in the 9 months of 1938. In- 
creased values in 1940 are attributed 
mainly to the higher unit prices prevail- 
ing, owing to intensified war conditions, 
higher freight charges, and commodity 
market fluctuations. 

Hong Kong dealers are of the opinion 
that increased duties on tobacco which 
became effective September 11, 1940, will 
have an adverse effect on all imports un- 
til the present fairly good stocks are 
worked off; although it is believed prob- 
able that, in the long run, the demand 
for American tobacco will not decline 
materially. The recent increase in 
amount of duty draw-back obtainable by 
local cigarette factories is expected to 
act as a stimulant to the industry, which 
may thus require at least the usual 
volume of leaf for cigarette manufacture. 
@ India.—The volume of India’s tobacco 
import trade in 1940 cannot be deter- 
mined, since foreign trade statistics are 
no longer available. No leaf-tobacco 
imports from the United Kingdom are 
possible, but buying in the United States 
is believed to have been active through- 
out 1940, with imports in the second half 
of the year at least equal to the 2,000,000 
pounds imported in the first 6 months, 
and perhaps greater. Trade restrictions 


since May 1940 have eliminated all im- 
ports of manufactured tobacco from the 
Stocks of American cig- 


United States. 
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arettes were practically exhausteq by 
the close of 1940. 

Estimates of total tobacco exports are 
the only data available for 1940. Ship. | 
ments of flue-cured leaf to the Unj 
Kingdom totaled approximately 18,000,. 
000 pounds (gross weight, to be reduceg 
by 30 percent to obtain net, as most of 
it is strips), the greater part (15,000,009 
pounds) having been shipped in the firg, | 
half of the year. Shipping conditions | 
became acute after July, and freight 
space available for tobacco shipments to 
the United Kingdom was severely rp. | 
stricted. Accordingly, not more than 
3,000,000 pounds was exported to that 
country in the last half of 1940. Ship. 
ments of country air-cured Cigarett, 
leaf are estimated at 10,000,000 pounds 
Total shipments to the United Kingdom 
during 1940 may therefore be calculateg 
as 28,000,000 pounds, compared with | 
slightly more than 20,000,000 in 1939, | 

Exports of flue-cured leaf to Ching | 
reached 8,800,000 pounds (gross weight, | 
to be reduced by 10 percent to obtain net | 
weight, as most of it is leaf), of which | 
5,900,000 pounds moved in the first half | 
of 1940 and 2,900,000 in the last hait. 
In addition, it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 7,500,000 pounds of country air. 
cured cigarette leaf went to China during 
the year. Total exports in 1940 would 
therefore stand at 16,300,000 pounds 
compared with slightly more than 
20,000,000 in 1939. 

@ Japan.—Tobacco production in Chosen 
during 1940 approximated 64,500,000 
pounds (60 percent of the Korean variety 
of leaf and 33 percent of the American 
variety), according to latest estimates, 





Adverse weather conditions were respon- 
sible for a decrease in production of ap- | 
proximately 7 percent in comparison 
with the 1939 crop. 

The Monopoly Bureau of the Govern- | 
ment General has been reported to have 
on hand additional tobacco stocks suf- 
ficient to meet the rising domestic con- 
sumption rate, which increased 30 per- 
cent in 1940; but no tobacco surplus for 
export to countries outside the ‘“‘yen bloc” 
is expected during 1941. The Govern. | 
ment General hopes for a considerable 
extension of the cultivation of American 
types during the current year. 

At the close of 1940, seven factories 
in Chosen were engaged in the manu- 
facture of cigarettes. 


@ Netherlands Indies—Sumatra leaf is 
by far the most important tobacco cate- 
gory in the Medan district, and is the 
only tobacco which enters foreign trade 
to any extent. For many years Sumatra 
leaf has been important in the cigar-man- 
ufacturing industry of the United States; 
and now that former large markets—the 
Netherlands and Germany—are cut off 
by war, the United States is the leading 
export market. Only negligible quanti- 
ties go to other countries. The United 
States consumed normally about 12 per- 
cent, in quantity, of Sumatra’s tobacco 
exports, but because of the high quality 
in demand, takes a considerably larger 
percentage—approximately 25 percent— 
of the totai value. 
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Sumatran leaf-tobacco companies were 
forced to revise their export policies in 
1940 because of war conditions. Prac- 
tically all leaf in normal times was 
shipped to the Netherlands, where it was 
sold in a series of auctions, usually held 
in the spring at Amsterdam and Rotter- 
dam. Small amounts of poor quality leaf 
were exported to other countries, prin- 
cipally Straits Settlements, China, and 
Hong Kong. Early in 1940 the first break 
in this routine occurred, when high qual- 
ity foot leaves suitable for the United 
States trade were auctioned off to Ameri- 
can buyers in a series of four auctions 
held in Medan in February and March 
1940. Shipments were made direct to 
the United States, Australia, Norway, and 
Sweden, but the bulk of the crop was 
forwarded to the Netherlands before the 
jnvasion of May 10; a portion of the crop 
on the high seas at the time of the in- 
yasion was diverted to Great Britain and 
the United States. 

In October 1940, Sumatran growers— 
through the managing director of the 
Deli Maatschappij, who visited New 
York—decided that, for the duration of 
the war, cigar-wrapper grades of the 
1940 crop useful to American manufac- 
turers should be sold through the inscrip- 
tion method in Foreign Trade Zone No. 1, 
at New York. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 15,000 bales of this crop will 
be suitable for American consumption. 
Up to the present time, 4,800 bales of 
this tobacco have arrived at the Foreign 
Trade Zone. 

On November 15, 1940, the first auction 
of Sumatra tobacco ever held in New 
York took place; the tobacco sold was 
part of a stock from the 1939 crop which 
had been landed in London and thence 
shipped to New York. The auction, ac- 
cording to report, followed customary 
procedure of Amsterdam sales as nearly 
as possible, whereby one day was devoted 
to studying samples, and sales took place 
by means of sealed bids the following 
day. In all, 1,991 bales of 78 net kilo- 
grams each were sold, at an average price 
of $1.09 per pound. This was the equiva- 
lent of 2.30 florins per half kilogram, and 
compared with an average of 3.26 florins 
per half kilogram received at the four 
auctions held in Medan in February and 
March 1940. The success of this auction 
was favorably received in Medan, and the 
price was considered satisfactory. 


A total of 36,000 bales of the 1939 Su- 

matra crop was landed in England, it is 
stated. According to a cablegram from 
London, approximately 30,000 bales were 
lost, presumably by fire. 
@ Philippine Islands—Exports of un- 
manufactured tobacco during the first 
1l months of 1940 decreased 46 percent 
in volume to 10,318,593 kilograms from 
19,120,579 in the corresponding months 
of 1939. Spain was the principal pur- 
chaser in both periods, taking 70 percent 
of total exports in the 11 months of 1940, 
and 51 percent in 1939. The United 
States accounted for 19 percent of all 
shipments in the 1940 period, compared 
with 35 percent in 1939. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Philippine Exports of Unmanufactured 














Tobacco 
First 11 months— 
Country 
1939 1940 
Kilograms | Kilograms 
United States_................] 6, 784, 745 2, 006, 945 
Belgium and Netherlands. _-_- 207, 068 161, 348 
China, Hong Kong, and Man- 
ee ae 275, 801 353, 528 
i a See pk | eee 
Japan and Korea_____...-- 2 803, 428 |- ee 
Java and Malaya-.--_--....-.-- 86, 395 205, 
BG Oo as caw an roracecis 794, 706 373, 752 
CNS Soba onecasecsssceonton 9, 725, 941 7, 171, 976 
Germany - _- PT e. | 4 See 
Australia and New Zealand__. 35, 555 16, 880 
Other countries. ............< 36, 415 28, 558 
(| ey ee 
19, 120,579 | 10,318, 593 











Philippine cigar exports to the United 
States reached 189,791,035 units during 
the first 11 months of 1940, a slight ad- 
vance (1 percent ) over 187,690,707 in the 
like period of 1939, as unofficially re- 
ported. These figures would indicate 
that the 1940 quota of 200,000,000 cigars 
would be reached without difficulty; but 
official data for this period show ship- 
ments of only 165,238,074 cigars, which is 
substantially below the quota. No satis- 
factory explanation can be obtained for 
this discrepancy. 

Cigar trade with other countries, re- 

corded as 14,070,576 units during the first 
11 months of 1940, showed a 31-percent 
improvement over 10,712,227 units ex- 
ported in the same period of 1939. 
@ Turkey.—Leaf-tobacco exports during 
the first 10 months of 1940 declined 41 
percent in volume and 42 percent in value 
to 21,011,387 kilograms valued at £T18,- 
272,968, from 35,560,564 kilograms valued 
at £T31,743,637 in the 10-month period 
of 1939. 

Shipments of licorice root, 7,600,597 
kilograms valued at £T482,597, during the 
first 10 months of 1940 were 54 percent in 
volume and 53 percent in value below ex- 
ports of 16,649,705 kilograms valued at 
£T1,025,764 in the corresponding period 
of 1939. 

Turkey.—Leaf-tobacco exports during 
the first 11 months of 1940 decreased 42 
percent in volume and 41 percent in value 
to 24,356,645 kilograms valued at £T21,- 
225,122 from 41,650,277 kilograms valued 
at £T36,166,022 in the corresponding 
period of 1939. 

Exports of licorice root, totaling 9,763,- 
661 kilograms valued at £T602,449, 
showed a decline of 50 percent in both 
volume and value compared with ship- 
ments of 19,602,140 kilograms valued at 

T1,198,580 in the first 11 months of 1939. 
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New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Part 2—Electrical Products: 
No. 16. Canadian Radio Statistics— 
November 1940. 3 pp. 


Part 3—Foodstuffs: 
No. 25. Peanut and Peanut Oil Trade 
at Tsingtao. 3 pp. 
No. 26. Foreign Trade in Foodstuffs 
in 1940. 5 pp. 
No. 27. The Clove Industry and 
Trade in Zanzibar. 6 pp. 
No. 28. Meat and Provisions Whole- 
sale Trade in 1939. 5 pp. 
Part 4—Forest Products: 
No. 9. British Columbia Lumber Ex- 
port Trade During 1940. 2 pp. 
No. 10. Review of Swedish Lumber 
Trade in 1940. 2 pp. 
Part 8—Motion Pictures and Equipment: 
No. 29. Motion Picture Production 
Tripled in 20 years. 5 pp. 
Part 9—Motive Products and Equipment: 
No. 25. Guatemalan Automotive 
Market Development in 1930. 
2 pp. 
No. 26. Chilean Automotive Market 
Developments in 1930. 2 pp. 
Part 12—Tezxtiles and Related Products: 
No. 19. United States Exports of 
Textile Manufactures Increased 
in 1940. 8 pp. 





Swedish Government Expropri- 
ates Stocks of Candles 


The Swedish Government has expro- 
priated all stocks of candles made of 
stearine, paraffine, wax, tallow, or other 
products as of January 7, 1941. 

In view of Sweden’s limited supplies of 
fats, reduction of the consumption of raw 
materials used in the manufacture of 
candles is reported to be necessary; prac- 
tically all fats were expropriated by the 
Government on December 29, 1940. 

Inasmuch as it will be necessary to 
bring about a considerable reduction of 
the consumption of raw materials used in 
the manufacture of candles, it is impos- 
sible to institute a general rationing. 
Licenses for the purchase of candles will, 
therefore, primarily be granted to such 
households as are not equipped with 
electricity or gas illumination. During 
the first rationing period from January 7 
to the end of February 1941 each private 
household obtaining the required license 
will be allowed to purchase one regular 
package containing about 425 grams of 
candles. In view of the insignificant 
sales of candles expected as a reSult of 
the new restrictions, the Government in- 
tends to take steps to concentrate this 
trade on certain dealers. 
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Trade-Mark Applications 


Argentina.—The following trade-mark, 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1941, has been reported by the 
Office of the American Commercial At- 
taché, Buenos Aires, February 21, 1941. 
Opposition to the registration of this 
trade-mark must be filed in Argentina 
before March 24, 1941. 





Trade-mark 





Citrosodina 


to 





Chile—The following trade-marks, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Chile 
of February 15, 1941, have been reported 
by the American Embassy, Santiago, 
February 17, 1941. Opposition to the 
registration of these trade-marks must 
be filed in Chile within 30 days of the 
above date of publication. 








Trade-mark Product 
— 
Nn ere | Metals, locks, and hard- 
ware. 
Santar___ Elaborated mineral sub- 
stances, metalloids, ete. 
ee Rubber, gutta-percha, 


cork, etc. 

| Vegetable and animal resi- 
dues; vegetable and ani- 
mal fertilizers. 


Sol, Insigne 


Armal ..___- ..| Adhesives, paints, var- 
| nishes, pastes. 
Lavanderita .| Common soap and prepara- 
| tions for washing and 
cleaning. 
Helvecia ..| Papier-maché, asphalt- 


impregnated paper and 
pulp board. 

Beehives, incubators, ap- 
paratus for the care of 
animals. 

Studebaker, Fanave, Bell | Machinery and vehicles. 
Aircraft, Oilite, Bliss. | 

La Favorita | Thread, yarn, and cord. 

Soberana | Cloth. 

Higienita Mats, mattresses, bed- 
clothing, ete. 

Clothing. 


Liama Azul, Buckeye__---- 


Everest, Capricho de Lujo, 
Ellen, Tosca, Dubarry, 
Taylor, Incrusta. 

Rufflette, Fleur de Lys_---- 


Passamenterie, notions, 
buttons, false jewelry, 
so 
La Venus. .-| Toilet appliances. 
Laboratorio Coronis, | Perfumery and toilet prod- 
Gagos, La Pequita, Far- | ucts. 
rasan, Farrasana, Mon- | 
asan, Marmolita, Glider, | 
Hamaderma, Hameta, 
Valaze. 
Solima, Kerry -........-.-..| 


Yalli Crep J. C. 


| 
r- , ' 
| Seasonings and condi- 
ments. 
Mery, | Flour, alimentary pastes, 
' 


Maino, Maino (label, bread, etc. 
rolling wheel). | 
| Ea | Preserved foodstuffs, un- 


sweetened. 

NG hota boc naebne deed | Crackers, pastry, confee- 
tionery, sirups, etc. 

Nonalcoholic beverages, ice 
cream, ice. 


Farrasan, Farrasana, Mo- | 
nasan, Rex, Bilz, Guinda | 
Rex, Rex. | 


San Patricio, Pisco Hda. | Wine and alcoholic bever- 


El Rosario, Escudo ages. 
C.C. U. 
ta elle ce nid aidan | Sporting apparatus, games, 
| and toys. 


Laboratorio Coronis, Far- | Chemical and pharmaceu- 
rasan, Farrasana, Mo-/| tical products, yeast, 
nasan, Benerva, Ephy- insecticides, etc. 
nal, Pancurina, Fitoneu- 
rol, Neuropan, Neuro- 
fitol, Levucal Pasteur, | 
Antiflamin, Dagenan, | 
Claydol, Eucarbon, Sul- | 
focarbol, Carboron, Car- | 
boton, Carbonal, Nor- | 

, Hamaderma, | 
Hameta, Rutter, Case- | 
vac, Thiazogenal, Age- | 
nal, Vi-Siberal, Venoton | 

Silesia, Broval Silesia, | 


eS | Medical instruments and 
appliances, etc. 
Fabriques Mouado- --.---- Clocks and watches. 





Trade-mark Product 





Noticiario Eclair Journal Cinematographic and pho- 
tographic apparatus and 
equipment, etc. 

Acoustic and musical in- 
struments. 

Office supplies, nonperiodi- 
cal publications, etc. 

Periodical publications. 

Firearms, explosives, pyro- 
technics. 


Dos Notas (Facsimile) 
Faber, Dubarry - - 


Tierra Chilena, Vida 
eae 








Colombia.—The following trade-marks, 
published for the first time in Diaro Ofic- 
ial No. 24582 of February 7, 1941, and Di- 
ario Oficial No. 24581 of February 6, 1941, 
have been reported by the Office of the 
American Commercial Attaché, Bogota, 
February 12, 1941. Opposition to the 
registration of these trade-marks must 
be made in Colombia within 30 days from 
date of the third and last printing. 





| 
Trade-mark 


Product 
Anti-Tisco- _..| Medicinal product. 
Nox. .- | Wearing apparel. 
Induquimica | Chemicals. 
Hemodal Ticarda Medicinal products. 
Perlan Textiles and wearing apparel. 
Dr. Andreu | Pharmaceutical products. 
Stadium Sporting goods. 
Medal Cigars and cigarettes. 
Siembra Foodstuffs. 


| Medicinal and pharmaccutical 
products. 
Razors, Knives, ete 


Ferrosol 


Barbet 





El Salvador—The following trade- 
marks, published in the Diario Oficial 
during the month of January 1941, have 
been reported by the American Consulate 
General, San Salvador, February 19, 1941. 
Opposition to the registration of these 
trade-marks must be filed in El Salvador 
within 90 days from date of publication. 





Trade-mark Product 


Saluvina_-- Pharmaceutical product. 
Gripex Do. 
Cocoliva..- Do. 
Quinosan - Do. 
Toni-Serum......---.-- Do. 
Vino de Kola- _- es Do. 
San Luis--__- “i Do. 
Veno-Septil_- : Do. 
Sanatos. - -. Do 


Lubricating oil, greases, and 
petroleum. 


The figure of a horse with 
wings known in My- 
thology as ‘‘Pegasus.’’ 


Staway - Insecticide. 

Antiasmaticas Pharmaceutical specialty. 

Bayer Medicinal and pharmaceuti- 
cal products. 

Thompson Guns, pistols, rifles, cannons, 


etc. 

Sugar mills, portable stoves, 
and sugar kettles; and 
plows. 

Fertilizer machinery and all 
kinds of machinery used 
for agricultural purposes, 
their parts and accessories. 


Chattanooga........-.-.-- 


C H [ina monogram...- 


Decring paves Do. 
McCormick - - - -- . Do. $ : 
P.& O.. Plows, atomizers, packing 


machines, etc. 

Machinery for agricultural 
purposes, parts, and acces- 
sories. 

Perfumery, soap, looking 
glasses, and other toilet 

|  gecessories. 

Products made with the oil of 
“sapuyulo”’ for the hair. 


International - - -- 
IE cca ienenel 


Sapuy-ol 


Penetro- 

Use Pastillas ; 
Penetro para la tos. _- 
Hipot---.- viol 


; | Pharmaceutical specialties. 


| Coffee. 


' 
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U. S. Foreign 
Trade Vessel 


Clearances 


Albert E. Sanderson, Transportation Division 


Compared with the statistics for the 
month prior to the war, August 1939, the 
Statistics for January 1941 reveal a 19. 
percent decline in the total outbound 
tonnage of vessels loading cargo in the 
United States for foreign countries, ex. 
clusive of Canada, which has been omit- 
ted because of its special geographic re. 
lation to the United States. In contrast 
to this decline in the total tonnage, there 
was an increase of 13 percent in Ameri- 
can-flag tonnage. 

Details of vessel movements by major 
world areas are analyzed in the following 
table. Only those countries are included 
for both months that were open to ship- 
ping during January 1941—that is, coun- 
tries under Axis control do not appear in 
the clearance records for that month and 
have been excluded from the statistics 
for August 1939. 


Vessel Clearances with Cargo in United 
States Foreign Trade 





August 1939, 
net register 
For | tonnage 


January 1941, 
net register 
tonnage 
Amer- | Amer- 


ican Potal | ican 


Total 


I. Latin America 
and adjacent 


ae enn < ree 291 \f1, 133, 430) 664,877 
— t, 200, O64) 506, S82) 12%, +19%% 
II. Europe 758, O19 106, 643 “134% a 
III. Near East 23,507) 9,032 { hab oe 
IV. Africa 40,583) 11, 540}f D1, 779) | 31,787 
| 27 0) +275K4Y, 
V. Far East 516, 490 68, 510 f 434, 469 110, 479 
\ 160; +61% 
VI. Australia, 
New Zealand, 
and Other Oce- - oat 
ania 61,000) 10,417 ea 23, 718 


+ 130°; 


93 5 9 F 
Grand total |2, 689, 572/761, 673 {2 36. 415) 862, 518 
\ 12 +13° 





Note.—The country groupings within the areas are 
somewhat irregular, having to conform to wartime cir- 
cumstances and to existing statistical procedure. It 
would be impossible, for instance, to show clearances for 
individual countries, inasmuch as vessels are recorded 
as proceeding only to the country in which is located the 
first port of call—notwithstanding that some vessels call 
at ports in several countries. By arranging broad coun- 
try groupings, however, it is possible to obtain results 
that are substantially accurate. The areas designated 
contain the following country groupings: 

I. Latin America; Bermuda; the British, French, and 
Netherlands West Indies; and the Guianas. 

II. Azores and Madeira Islands, Finland, Ireland 
(Eire), Portugal, Spain, and United Kingdom, 

Ill. Egypt, Greece, Iran, Iraq, and Turkey. 

IV. Canary Islands, West Africa, Union of South 
Africa. 


V. British India, British Malaya, China, Japan, Nether- 


lands Indies, Philippine Islands, Siam , and Soviet Union 
VI. Australia, New Zealand, and other Oceania, 





Extension of Soviet Radio 


According to the Soviet Radio, the 
Moscow-Leningrad broadcasting system 
is to be considerably extended and several 
new stations are to be erected. (British 
Trade Press.) 
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March 15, 1941 


Announcements Under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act 


Trade Agreements Signed 











Country Date signed | Date effective 
ee 
| eee Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
RelgiumM.....------------- Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
Haltl......--------------- Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
eee May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised agree- 
ment below) ---- -| Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 


ingdom of the Nether- 
— (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 


 ~ a aaee Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland ....---------- Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
OSS ee Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
(OS ee Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 


Geares........------- Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, ; 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 


ae May 6, 1936 Do. 

Ni istiesataccecus Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1,1936 
Se May 18, 19386 | Nov. 2, 1936 
inccssedcouds Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
a Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia 3. ......- Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 


Ecusdor....-.------------ Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 

ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 


a ait Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
cunts (revision of agree- 
ment of 1935) .......-...- ee Do. 
SE i sincddeedswnes Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
| a Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 
ment) -| Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 


Canada (supplementary 
Seeman -......-..<. Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
agreement).........-.--- Dec. 13,1940 | Dec, 20, 1940 











1 Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

1 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 


{Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department. are available for 
examination at all district offices of the Bureau. Copies 
of such analysis or summaries for any particular agree- 
ment will be furnished as long as the supply lasts. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


In the case of the trade- ment countries for which 
import statistics are available covering at least 1 full year 
since the effective date of the agreement, compilations 
have been made showing, for the items on which con- 
cessions were obtained and also for other import items of 
importance from the standpoint of United States trade, 
total imports, imports from the United States, and im- 
ports from the principal competing foreign country on 
countries, during a period of years. These compilations 
are now available for Cuba, Belgium, Sweden, Brazil, 
Canada, the Netherlands, France, Finland, Switzerland, 
Haiti, and Colombia. They may be examined at all dis- 
trict offices of the Bureau, and copies for | particular 
country or countries will be furnished as long as the 
supply lasts. 

Reprints of an article on Results Under the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Program During 1939, which ap- 
peared in COMMERCE Reports of Feb. 17, 1940, are avail- 
able upon request to the Trade Agreements Unit or any 
of the district offices. 

The Tariff Commission issues as soon as practicable 
after the conclusion of a trade agreement a report consist- 
ing of digests of trade data relating to items upon which 
the United States has granted concessions and other 
information relating to the provisions in the particular 
agreement. 

A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the e of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
formofapamphlet. This is obtainable from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 45 cents 
per copy.] 


Countries With Which Intention To 
Negotiate Has Been Announced 





Latest date 
Date for oral 
Date of issu- | for submit- 
Country | ance of notice | ting written — 
stateme 





Belgium!_| Aug. 16,1939 | Sept. 27,1939 | Oct. 9, 1939 
Chile__--- Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 














1 Negotiations inactive. When negotiations are re- 
sumed, public announcement will be made and renewed 
opportunity to present views will be afforded prior to 
the conclusion of an agreement. 


[Detailed information and copies of the lists of products 
to which the United States announced it would give eon- 
sideration for concessions, at the time of giving formal 
notice of intention to negotiate with each of the above 
countries, are available upon request to Bureau of Fer- 
eign and Domestic Commerce or any of its district offices, 
as well as from the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion or the Department of State.] 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





Income Surplus of Swedish 
National Federation of 
Labor Unions 


The various labor unions connected 
with the Swedish National Federation of 
Labor Unions had a total income surplus 
of approximately 16,900,000 crowns in 
1939. This amount will be placed in the 
accumulated strike fund, which will 
thereby increase from 108,900,000 to 125,- 
800,000 crowns. In addition to this, there 
is the National Federation’s own fund 
amounting to around 18,00,000 crowns. 


Investigations are being made to find 
out whether it might not be feasible to 
reduce members’ dues, inasmuch as there 
seems to be little danger of any impor- 
tant labor troubles, and, according to 
newspaper reports, almost half of the 
dues can be transferred to capital ac- 
count. This would undoubtedly be wel- 
comed by the 961,000 members who are 
confronted with increased taxes and 
rising costs of living. 


The railroad workers’ new articles 
already call for a 25-6re monthly reduc- 


tion in dues but any such reduction would 
take many months to effect, as reductions 
in dues must be decided by the various 
congresses, some of which do not hold 
meetings every year. 

The largest union within the Federa- 
tion is that of the Hotel Industrial Work- 
ers, with 165,000 members and a capital of 
about 35,264,000 crowns at the end of 
1939, of which 24,800,000 crowns were 
taken up as “cash and bank.” The union, 
which collects 1.25 crowns weekly from all 
full-paying members, received 8,563,000 
crowns in 1939, of which 17,700,000 were 
dues and 750,000 interest. Of the 4,034,- 
000 crowns listed for expenditure, 1,000,- 
000 are for aid to unemployed, 636,000 
dues to the Federation, 544,000 to the 
union paper, 396,000 to administration, 
22,000 for strikes, 634 for lockouts, and 
82,000 for judgments, etc. The union 
therefore had 4,500,000 crowns left which 
could be placed with the earlier capital 
fund of 30,700,000 crowns, making it 
35,200,000 crowns. 

In addition to the regular union dues, 
a local fee is also charged, this, for ex- 
ample, being 50 ore weekly for the Stock- 
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holm Union of the Metal Industrial 
Workers. 

According to the chairman of the 
Metal Union, no reduction in dues can 
be considered, because a decision will be 
reached by the 1941 congress with regard 
to the accepted unemployment fund, 
which will require 12,000,000 crowns. 

The Labor and Factory Workers’ 
Union, the dues of which amount to 1 
crown weekly or 50 crowns annually for 
each full-paying member, had a total in- 
come of 3,162,000 crowns during 1939. 
Expenditures amounted to 1,321,000 
crowns, making it possible to transfer a 
surplus of 1,841,000 crowns to the capital, 
which was thereby increased to 9,500,000 
crowns. The chairman of this union 
states that a small reduction in dues 
might be possible. 

The Building Workers Union’s dues 
amount to 1.50 crowns weekly. The in- 
come of this union for 1939 amounted to 
2,038,000 crowns and expenditures to 
611,000 crowns, making it possible to 
transfer 1,427,000 crowns to capital ac- 
count, which was increased to 5,400,000 
crowns. 

The dues of the Transport Workers 
Union amount to 1 crown weekly for 36 
weeks, but the local chapter dues are 
generally larger. The income of the 
union last year was 1,071,000 crowns and 
expenses amounted to 441,000 crowns, 
making it possible to increase the capital 
by 630,000 crowns to 5,800,000 crowns. 
The surplus will be much smaller for 
1940, because about 7,000 members have 
been conscripted and for the present 
15,000 members are either unemployed or 
conscripted. 

One of the wealthier unions is the 
Railroad Workers, which has recently 
combined with the Locomotive Drivers 
Union. The dues of this union amount 
to 2.50 crowns monthly. The income for 
1939 amounted to 1,312,000 crowns and 
expenditures to 835,000 crowns. 





American Consulate at 
Cayenne Closed 


The American Consulate at Cayenne, 
French Guiana, was closed December 22, 
1940, and all of French Guiana has been 
allocated to the Martinique, French West 
Indies, consular district, according to an 
announcement by the Department of 
State. 





Japanese Tourist Bureau Opens 
Branch in Argentina 


The opening by the Tourist Bureau of 
the Japanese Government Railways of a 
branch office in Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
was announced in December. The pur- 
pose, as announced by Tsunega Tsutsumi, 
general manager of the new Office, is to 
strengthen friendly, cultural, and tourist 
relations betwen the peoples of Japan and 
South America. The office is located at 
Calle Florida 746, Buenos Aires. (Ameri- 
can Embasy, Buenos Aires, January 14, 
1941.) 
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New Books and Reports 


By F. Stirling Wilson, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The following publications, added to the Department’s research facilities through the courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen and may be examined in the Commercial Intelligence Division, Inquiry and Reference Section, or 
the Department library. Please note-—-The Department has no copies of private publications for distribution and cannot be respon. 
sible for their content. For private publications write direct to the publishing agency given in each case. 


@ Arr TRANSPORT SERVICES—ARRANGEMENT 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND CANADA GIVING EFFECT TO ARTICLE III 
OF THE AIR ‘TRANSPORT ARRANGEMENT 
S1icnED AvucusT 18, 1939 (EXECUTIVE 
AGREEMENT SERIES No. 159). Depart- 
ment of State. 1941. 5 pp. Executive 
Agreement Series. No. 186. Price, 5 
cents. Available from Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


@ Arms Export LIcENSES ISSUED. De- 
partment of State. February 28, 1941. 
17 pp. Mimeo. Available from Depart- 
ment of State, Washington, D. C. 


@ ContTROL OF THE EXPORT OF CERTAIN 
ARTICLES AND MATERIALS—A PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
States. Department of State. February 
25, 1941. 9 pp. Mimeo. Available from 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. 


HM DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS TO LECTURE 
In SouTH AMERICA AT INVITATION OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. Department of 
State. February 27,1941. 1p. Mimeo. 
Available from Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


@ ForEIGN SERVICE CHANGES. Depart- 
ment of State. March 1, 1941. 2 pp. 
Mimeo. Available from Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. 

@ ReEcIPROCAL CUSTOMS PRIVILEGES FOR 
FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL—AGREEMENT 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND Brazit. Department of State. 1941. 
3 pp. Executive Agreement Series No. 
185. Price 5 cents. Available from Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 


@ RecrprocaL TRADE — SUPPLEMENTARY 
AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA AND CANADA AMENDING WITH 
REGARD TO Fox Furs AND SKINS THE 
AGREEMENT OF NOVEMBER 7, 1938. Depart- 
ment of State. 1941. 7 pp. Executive 
Agreement Series No. 184. Price 5 cents. 
Available from Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


@ REcIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS. United 
States Tariff Commission. Each of the 
following reports summarizes for the in- 
dustry the principal tariff concessions 
granted by the United States and the 
concessions obtained from foreign coun- 
tries on United States exports of products 
of interest to the industry: 

ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES. 
18 pp. 

BustIness MACHINES, METAL FURNITURE 
AND FIXTURES. January 1941. 18 pp. 


May 1940. 


THE CaTTLE, SHEEP, AND POULTRY IN- 
DUSTRIES. October 1940. 45 pp. 

CEMENT (HYDRAULIC) AND CONCRETE 
Propucts. May 1940. 8 pp. 

COTTON AND COTTON MANUFACTURES. 
January 1941. 47 pp. 

Datry Propucts. April 1940. 22 pp. 

Fats, O1ILs, WAXES, AND OIL-BEARING 


MatTeriAts. April 1940. 16 pp. 

FEEDS AND Foppers. October 1940. 
30 pp. 

FISHERY Propucts. April 1940. 26 pp. 


FLAX AND HEMPFIBERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURES. January 1941. 20 pp. 

ForEsT Propucts. October 1940. 38 pp. 

FRUIT AND Fruit Propucts. May 1940. 
44 pp. 


GLass AND GLASSWARE. April 1940. 
16 pp. 

GRAIN AND GRAIN Propucts. May 1940. 
58 pp. 

Hocs aND HoG Propucts. September 
1940. 23 pp. 

IRON AND STEEL. January 1941. 37 pp. 


LACE AND Lace ARTICLES. April 1940. 


18 pp. 
LEATHER. May 1940. 19 pp. 
LEATHER FooTWEAR. May 1940. 11 pp. 


PaPpeR Base STOCK, PAPER, AND CON- 
VERTED PAPER Propucts. January 1941. 
39 pp. 

PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTS. 
September 1940. 19 pp. 

Pottery. April 1940. 15 pp. 

SEEDS (OTHER THAN OILSEEDS), BULBS, 
NURSERY AND (GREENHOUSE PRODUCTS. 
January 1941. 21 pp. 

House Propucts. January 1941. 21 pp. 


STARCHES AND DEXTRINES. September 
1940. 9 pp. 
Sucar. April 1940. 9 pp. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY. 
21 pp. 

TOBACCO AND TOBACCO MANUFACTURES. 
April 1940. 22 pp. 

TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT. 
1941. 35 pp. 

VEGETABLES AND VEGETABLE PREPARA- 
TIONS. May 1940. 37 pp. 

WATCHES, CLOCKS, PRECISION INSTRU- 


January 1941. 


January 


MENTS, AND APPARATUS. October 1940. 
16 pp. 

WOOLEN AND WorSTED Goons. October 
1940. 16 pp. 


Available from United States Tariff 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 


@ THE ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONING OF 
BRANCH BANKING IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Maurice Megrah, The Institute of Bank- 
ers, London, England. 1941. 37 pp. Of 
special interest to American bankers and 


students of banking. Emphasis is placeg 
on the origin and development of branch 
banking in England, instead of directing 
the discussion to arguments for ang 
against this type of organization. Spe. 
cial consideration has been given to the 
relationship of branch banking to the 
merger or amalgamation movement in 
Great Britain. Available from American 
Economists Council for the Study of 
Branch Banking, P. O. Box 467, Grand 
Central Annex, New York, N. Y. 


@® A PLAN For BritTaIn. National Eco- 
nomic and Social Planning Association. 
1941. 56 pp. Planning Pamphlets No. 
3. Price, 25 cents. Consists of a num- 
ber of articles which appeared in a 
weekly magazine “Picture Post,’ pub- 
lished in London and written by British 
people for British people. Considered by 
the publishers one of the most explicit 
statements of British war aims that has 
yet appeared. Reproduced not only be- 
cause a great many people in the United 
States want to know the kind of country 
that may emerge out of Britain when 
the war is over, but to serve as an ex- 
ample of the thought and inquiry which 
should be undertaken by people through- 
out the United States to determine our 
own aims on our own post-war recon- 
struction program. Available from Na- 
tional Economic and Social Planning As- 
sociation, 1721 Eye Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


™ THE EUROPEAN POSSESSIONS IN THE 
CARIBBEAN AREA. Ray R. Platt, John K. 
Wright, John C. Weaver, Johnson E. 
Fairchild. 1941. 112 pp.; price, $1. A 
compilation of facts concerning the popu- 
lation, physical geography, resources, in- 
dustries, trade, government, and stategic 
importance of the possessions of Great 
Britain, France, and the Netherlands in 
the West Indies and other parts of the 
Caribbean area, which occupy a critical 
position in relation to the security of the 
Americas. This booklet provides data 
basic to an understanding of their con- 
dition today and of changes that may 
occur in the near future. Includes a map 
showing facts of strategic interest. 
Available from The American Geograph- 
ical Society, Broadway at 156th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


@ British War-TIME CONTROL OF CopP- 
PER, LEAD, AND ZINC. Jules Backman and 
Leo Fishman. 1941. 28 pp. Reprinted 
from The Quarterly Journal of Econom- 


(Continued on p. 467) 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and individuals may obtain the names, addresses, and full details regarding the purchase of American goods by foreign firms upon application to the 


u. The Bureau does not furnish credit ratings or assume responsibility as to the standing of foreign inquirers; the usual precaution should be taken in 


cases. Information 


- the equipment of these firms for handling American goods, including bank references, capital, eti.., will be included with the trade opportunity and may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Bureau direct or through district offices for $1.00 each. Orders received by air mail will be answered by air mail if requested and an air- 


mail stamp enclosed. 














———eE } | 
n _ Refer- || Refer- 
Commodities City and country ence | Commodities City and country ence 
No. || No. 
. ao a ee ee ee eee! aes 
CRUDE DRUGS, HERBS, BARKS AND Roots: | | SAWMILL PRODUCTs: 
Balsam Canada, 1 hundredweight; balsam Peru, 1 | Brisbane, Australia. - -- | 610 || India teak scantlings, boards, and planks, Euro- | Stockholm, Sweden. 611 
hundredweight; cascara bark, 2 long tons; elm } | pean qualities. 
bark powder, 10 hundredweight; lobelia herb, 1 | || TEXTILES: 
bhundredweight; sarsaparilla root, 5 hundred- Glazed cotton thread, 2 and 3 cords, black, white, 
weight; senega root, 10 hundredweight; and | and gray, for manufacture of clothing and gloves. |_---- ae... 613 
valerian root, 1 hundredweight. 1] Order of 5,000 cones, 12,000 yards each. High 
MEDICINAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS: | | quality. 
~~ Iodine, 5 hundredweight; and potassium iodide, 10 |.....do_.-...-.-----.-.---| 610 || VEGETABLE OILS: 
hundredweight. Lemon oil, 10 hundredweight: peach kernel oil, 4 
PAPER PRODUCTS: , | |} hundredweight; pennyroyal oil (28-pound lots); | Brisbane, Australia. __-_- 610 
Blue paper for manufacture of match boxes, good | Vinh-Benthuy, French 609 || sassafras oil (28-pound lots); wormseed oil, (28- 
qaslity, 80 tons annually, in 20-ton lots. Indochina. 1] pound lots). 
Wrapping kraft paper, 5,000 kilograms (sample | Lourenco Marques, P. 612 || 
available). E. \ 














Agency opportunities.— Lists of such inquiries from foreign sources will be furnished at cost of typing, upon application to the Bureau. Agency opportunities comprise inquiries 
from resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, or indent agents, etc., who desire to represent American suppliers and who sell by means of : amples or catalogs and are paid a com- 


mission or salary but who do not purchase merchandise for resale. 


countries and commodities of interest. 


Requests for estimates of the cost of lists of agency opportunities should state specifically and in detail both the 








New Books and Reports 
(Continued from p. 466) 


ics, VOl. LV. February 1941. Available 
from New York University, Washington 
Square East, New York, N. Y. 


@ Ovr Future 1n Asia. Robert Aura 
Smith. 1940. 306 pp.; price, $3. Re- 
views the history of our Philippine ven- 
ture; indicates the position of England, 
the Netherlands, France, Japan, and 
China in the South China Sea; explains 
how the balance of power has changed in 
the past few years, even in the past few 
months. The author examines with par- 
ticular acuteness the new Japanese atti- 
tude, estimates the probable effectiveness 
of our resistance to it. The factors he 
weighs in the balance are political, eco- 
nomic, and moral. Some of the questions 
discussed are: What does the collapse 
of the Netherlands mean to us? What 
are the pros and cons of an embargo on 
exports to Japan? Why must we have a 
two-ocean Navy today? How vitally do 
we rely on Asia? What is the “Monroe 
Doctrine for Asia”? Do the Philippines 
want their independence? We we want 
to give it to them? How does the “50- 
destroyer swap” affect the Far Eastern 
Situation? Must we assume England’s 
role on the stage of the China Sea? 
Available from The Viking Press, 18 East 
48th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Irish Railways Have Good Year, 
1940 


Gross traffic receipts of the Great 
Southern Railways in 1940, totaling 
£4,402.544, were £91,744 more than in 
1939. The Great Northern traffic reve- 
nue increased £174,200 against an in- 
crease of £113,250 in the previous year. 


tion 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930 has 


U. S. Tariff been denied and dismissed: 
Commission voi.) mo 
Notices | 








Name and address of 
applicant ° 





Cotton nettings | Increase in Fish Net and Twine 


and fishing duty. Co., Jersey City, 
POSTPONEMENT OF HEARING nets, and long- N.J. 
staple cotton The Linen Thread Co., 
Wool Knit or Crocheted Gloves and lg Bopinets, Be. 
Mittens: Investigation No. 116 Under pope BL ‘oui 
° . auls Ss. e 0., 
Section 336, Tariff Act of 1930 Chicago, Il. 


Members of Fish Net- 
ting Group—By: 
Lewis Lichtenstein, 
Secretary of Execu- 
tive Committee Fish 
Netting Group. 

Through: Harris & 
ae Washington, 

a» ©. 





On the 5th day of March 1941 the 
United States Tariff Commission an- 
nounced that because of present abnor- 
mal conditions in the wool-knit-glove 
trade the hearing heretofore set for 
March 20, 1941, is postponed indefinitely. 
When more normal conditions prevail in 
this trade a date for hearing will again 
be considered. 


. 
| R. J. Ederer Co., Chi- 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





DENIAL AND DISMISSAL OF APPLICATION 


Complaint as listed below heretofore 
filed with the Tariff Commission for in- 
vestigation under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 337 of the Tariff Act of 1930 has 
been denied and dismissed: 


DENIAL AND DISMISSAL OF APPLICATION 


Application as listed below heretofore 
filed with the Tariff Commission for in- 
vestigation under the provisions of Sec- 





Name of article Name and address of complainant 





Purpose of request | Date received | 














Farnsworth Television & Radio Corpora- 


Phonograph-record-changing | Exclusion from entry. - | Nov. 14, 1940 
} tion, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


mechanisms. | 








Orange Products in Sao Paulo operations at the maturity of the next 
crop, has an annual capacity for 500,000 
boxes of oranges. It will provide a local 
market for growers in northern Sao 
Paulo, who have been hard hit by trans- 
portation difficulties and other war dis- 
turbances that sharply curtailed foreign 
markets. 

Production of oranges in Sao Paulo 
during 1940 totaled 4,475,000 boxes. Ex- 
ports during the first 10 months 
amounted to only 778,969 boxes. (Ameri- 
can Vice Consul, Sao Paulo.) 


The completion at Taubate of a fac- 
tory for the manufacture of orange prod- 
ucts was announced February 4 at a 
meeting of the Council of Economic Ex- 
pansion of the State of Sao Paulo. It 
will produce from the orange not only 
concentrated juice of accepted commer- 
cial grades but also cattle fodder and a 
pulp to be used in the local manufacture 
of paper. 

The plant, which is expected to begin 





Your Washington Contact Office 


Businessmen have a new Service Office in Washington 





It is in Room 1060 + Department of Commerce Building 


JESSE JONES, Secretary of Commerce, has established a Service and | 
Information Office for your use. The next time you desire to come to | 
Washington but do not have your own contacts or do not know to which 
Government office you should present yourself, get in touch with this 

Service and Information Office. 


This new Service Office is staffed with men detailed from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and others with long experience in 
Washington with Government affairs. Its primary objective is to put you 
in direct contact with the governmental official who can answer your 
questions or give you the needed information— if it is available. As a 
result, it will be possible for you to reduce the number of calls and 


eliminate unnecessary delays in transacting official business in the city. 


If you contemplate coming to Washington and would like to have 
your appointments arranged in advance, write, wire, or telephone the 
Service and Information Office, Department of Commerce. If in Wash- 
ington, call District 2200, Extension 576, or drop in at Room 1060, 
Department of Commerce Building, which is to the right of the main 
lobby, entering from Fourteenth Street. 


ARRANGEMENTS CAN ALSO BE MADE THROUGH OUR OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 











Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Tex. Los Angeles, Calif. Richmond, Va. 
Birmingham, Ala. Denver, Colo. Memphis, Tenn. Rochester, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Honolulu, T. H. New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Calif. 
Charleston, S. C. Houston, Tex. New York, N. Y. San Juan, P. R. 
Chicago, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa. Savannah, Ga. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Jacksonville, Fla. Pittsburgh, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Kansas, City, Mo. Portland, Oreg. Wilmington, Del. 
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